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)| BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS | | 


MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 


Brilliant New Books 


MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 


“‘ Flown with the frank insolence and effervescing wine of brilliant youth.’’—James Hunexer. 


CONFESSIONS OF A BARBARIAN 


By GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK 


‘* If ever champagne was put into print, here it is. 
e, from chapter to chapter, from cover to cover, the reader 


iereck’s observations. He can paint a picture in a sen- 
He is undoubtedly a man of genius.” 


abounds in epigrams; from page —_ 
‘is dazzled with the brilliancy of Mr. 
tence. He is a master of contrast. . . 


Every sentence sparkles, every paragraph 


—Charleston News and Courter. 


“The present ‘confessions’ have to do with America and Europe, particularly Germany. 
Startling ideas tumble over each other, and the style is jerky from rapid overburdening of 


thought. . 
admiration and 


getting plenty of humorous enjoyment from the pastime.” 
12mo. $1.25 net. 


AMERICAN PROBLEM 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG, M.D., Ph. D., LL.D. 


A brilliant discussion of a wide variety of American subjects, by one of the keenest minds in 
the University world to-day; a discussion the shrewder and more valuable because of the author’s 
foreign birth and education, and of his distinguished attainments as a psychologist. 


psychologist’s point of view is apparent everywhere. 
He discusses Nerves, Prohibition, Women, Vocations, Scholarship, Books, Language, 


Markets and Ghosts. 


. The book is surely astonishing. 
rofanity. A big, enthusiastic young brain is turning the world inside out and 


12mo. $1.60 net. 


It sparkles, goads and irritates; it invites 
—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 


By mail, $1.35 


From the Point of View 
of a Psychologist 


In fact, the 


By mail, $1.72 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CLOWN 


As Told to ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 


James Lane AL.en says of this inimitable book: 


‘*It should have thousands of readers. Every reader of it will be its friend. The subject is 
one of universal interest, and it is handled with great charm of incident and mastery of style.” 
Freely illustrated. Small 12mo. $1.00 net. By mail, $1.10 


NEW FICTION 


FORTUNE 
By J. C. SNAITH, Author of “Araminta”’ 
Here is a novel of extraordinary interest, 
introducing a new character, Sir Richard 
Pendragon, soldier of fortune, who is bound 
to become celebrated. 
i2mo. $1.50 


BRITZ OF HEADQUARTERS 
By MARCIN BARBER 
One of those exceptional detective stories 


which every now and then sweep the country. 
Scene is New York City. Extremely excit- 


ing. Surprising finish. 
i2mo. $1.50 


MOFFAT, 


THE STORM BIRDS 
By SCHROEDER DAVIS 
An exciting novel of diplomatic Washington 
in the days just preceding the Spanish War. 
An impressive story, involving many real 


personages. 
i2mo. $1.50 


THE SONC OF THE WOLF 


By FRANK MAYER 


A spirited novel of a man and two women. 
Straightforward, powerful, very unusual tale 
of primitive life and passions on a Western 


ranch. 
i2mo. $1.50 


YARD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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THE NEW MACMILLAN NOVELS | 


By the Author of “Richard Carvel,’ “The Crists,’’ “Conztston,’? ete. 
Winston Churchill's xew novel A Modern Chronicle 


— yy The critics are saying that Mr. Churchill's new novel is ‘‘ by far the most 
N.Y. interesting,” ** quite the strongest, truest and best work,” he has yet done; 
‘Widlieae ‘much more than merely interesting, it is a performance emotionally 
Steely strong . . . undoubtedly powerful;” ‘‘few novels of the day do not 
interesting.” either idealize or malign the American woman of the leisure class; here she 
—Philadelphia is interpreted. 

Ledger. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50 


“An exquisitely delightful novel of a sort that ts rare’? 


Mary S. Watts’s Nathan Burke 


“A great, ‘* Infinitely interesting,” says the New York World, of this new novel by an 
a notable, a author who is to be valued for the charm and sincerity of her chronicle, the 
very readable reality of her people, who in truth walk and talk and breathe and are, 
novel,’’ besides the humor and romance that smile in and out of her pages. The 
—Boston Globe. inevitable impression it makes is: ‘‘ I’d like to read it right over again.” 
Cloth. $1.50 


A Powerful New Novel by the Author of “ The Conqueror’? 
Gertrude Atherton’s Tower of Ivory 


Notably The critics write in praise of this remarkable book, agreeing that rarely has 

power ful, any author presented with such extraordinary clearness and power so 

brilliantly unreserved a portrayal of impulses and inspirations as is unfolded in this 

interesting. brilliant record of ‘‘the love of a real man and a great woman, told as no 
other Anglo-Saxon living could tell it."— New York Evening Mail. 

Cloth. $1.50 


A New Novel by the Author of “Saracinesca,’’ “Paul Patoff,’’ etc. 


F. Marion Crawford’s The Undesirable Governess 


Fis last Almost unexpectedly full of rippling humor; a book to make his friends 
unpublished regret that he did not more often drop into such light, keen, irresistibly 
fiction. amusing social analysis. Cloth. $1.50 


A New Novel by the Author of “The Gadfly”? 
Mrs. Voynich’s An Interrupted Friendship 


As intense and **Romance of extraordinary interest,” say the reviewers, commenting on 
unforgettable the astonishing subtlety of her character delineation. She has the gift of 
as creating intensely real characters, and it is a relief to find for once a book 
“The Gadfly.”’ based on the passion of friendship rather than love. Cloth. $1.50 


An Unusually Important Novel Just Ready Nobe'! 
Robert Herrick’s A Life for a Life 


By the Ever since 74e Common Loi was published, Mr. Herrick has held the rank Jus 
Author of of being the most authoritative modern analyst of American social conditions. 
‘* The Common In a totally different field from his last book, 7ogether, his new novel 
Lat,”” etc. is equally forcible, equally interesting. Cloth. $1.50 


| rae’ ~The Macmillan Company os 0 ad 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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\) BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO.’S LATEST BOOKS 


Mr. Oppenheim’s New Story of International Intrigue 


The Illustrious Prince 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


The startling methods of the American Ambassador and an English Duke to cir- 


cumvent an Oriental plot form the basis of this new Oppenheim story. 


Will Foster. $1.50. 


Illustrated by 


A New Novel by the Author of «Quo Vadis” 


WHIRLPOOLS 


By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 


Translated from the Polish by Max A. Drezmal. Cloth. $1.50. 


The Red Symbol 
By John Ironside 


A swiftly moving tale of love, 
adventure, and Russian in- 
trigue. ///ustrated by Yohn. 
$1.50. Third printing. 


Passers-By 
By Anthony Partridge 


Eighth printing of one of the 
best-selling novels of the sea- 
son. 
“Can be heartily recom- 
mended.” —Chicago Tribune. 
Illustrated. $1.50 


An American Baby Abroad 
By Mrs. Charles N. Crewdson 
How an American infant played Cupid to a 


Kentucky belle, is told in this original romance. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


Fully illustrated. 


PLAY: 


Games for the Kinder- 
garten, Playground, 
Schoolroom and 
College, by 


EMMETT DUNN ANGELL 


The most practical book 
of its kind; contains over 
100 games, carefully grad- 
ed, and 50 illustrations. 
$1.50 net; postpaid, $1.63 


Lllustrated. 


READY JUNE 4 


The Pursuit 
By Frank Savile 


Romantic in action, sustained 
in plot, and novel in incident, 
with its scenes laid in Tan- 
giers. Jllustrated. $1.50. 


Caleb Trench 


By Mary Imlay Taylor 


This story of a Northerner in 
the South represents Miss 
Taylor’s best work. 


Illustrated. $1.50 


The Red House on Rowan 
Street By Roman Doubleday 
** Has fun as well as thrill, and is original both 


in plot and treatment.”—Outlook, New York. 
$1.50. 


A New Book by the Famous Swedish Author 


The Girl from the Marsh Croft 


Just Between Themselves 
By Anne Warner 


A vivacious romance by a versatile author. 
$7.50. 


Colored frontispiece. Cloth. 


By SELMA LAGERLOF 


The first book by the author of ‘‘ The Story of Gosta Berling ”’ 
Nobel Literary Prize of $40,000. 


Translated by Velma S. Howard. 


since she won the 


Cloth. $1.50. 


Over the Quicksands 
By Anna Chapin Ray 


‘The most pretentious and serious novel that 


Miss Ray has yet written.” —/ittsburg Chron- 
icle- Telegraph. $1.50. 


LITTLE, BROWN €&>» CO., Publishers, 34 Beacon St., Boston 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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INTERESTING NEW BOOKS 


Types from 
City 
Streets 


Dominion 
and 
Power 


The 
Good of 
Life 


Nervous 
States 


The 
Dethronement 


of the 
City Boss 


By HUTCHINS HAPGOOD 
With Eight Full-Page Drawings by Glenn O. Coleman 


Mr. Hapgood, who will be well remembered as the author 
of “The Spirit of the Ghetto,” of which a new edition has jast 
appeared, has undertaken in this volume to present a record 
of his actual experience in observing unusual phases of life 
in the underworld of New York. He has aimed not so much 
to picture the squalid side of that life as its charm. Among 
the types selected are not only Bowery boys, criminals, small 
politicians, “spieler” girls, and Bowery “cruisers,” but Bohe- 
mians of the higher type, men-about-town, artists, ete. 

12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50 net 


By CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON 
Author of “‘ The Will to Be Well,” ‘‘ The Measure of a Man,”’ etc. 

This is a new edition of one of Charles Brodie Patterson’s 
most popular books. It has been thoroughly revised and con- 
tains some five or six new chapters dealing with Mental and 
Physical Health, Psychic Development, The Right Use of 
the Breath, Self-Control, etc. “Dominion and Power” has had 
a large sale in this country, has already passed through several 
editions in England, and has recently been translated into 
Dutch, in which language three editions have been called for 
in a little over a year. 

12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.20 net 


By PROF. WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON 
Author of “ Foreign Classics in English,’ ‘Some New Literary Valuations,’ etc. 
The Latin words “De omnibus rebus et quebusdam aliis” 


might well describe this book, because the little essays that 
compose the volume treat of pretty much everything in the 
world, and of a few things besides! ‘There are social essays, 
ethical essays, even religious essays, political essays, literary 
essays, essays descriptive, essays narrative, essays of personal 
reminiscence, essays of adventure in travel, pedagogical es- 
says, biographical essays, historical essays, exegetical essays, 
essays in character-sketching, essays in hygienics, and essays 
in dietetics. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25 net 


By PAUL DUBOIS, M.D. 


Author of “ Psychic Treatment of Nervous Disorders,"’ “Influence of the Mind on 
the Body,” ** Self-Control and How to Secure It,”’ etc., etc. 
Authorized Translation by Edward G. Richards 


Most men and women are subject to various degrees of 
neurasthenia, due to the influence of fatigue, by which are 
brought on psychic debilities; so that Nature reacts, and they 
become irritable or sad. The most healthy of men may be- 
come temporarily neurasthenic. The reader feels—as in the 
former works—that this author is not alone a scientific man, 
but that to his equipment as a skilled investigator and prac- 
titioner he adds largeness of vision and rare humanity. 


12mo. Cloth. Price, 75 cents net 


By JOHN J. HAMILTON 

The most notable movement of our gereration, in making 
better the government of cities, is that known as the Des 
Moines plan, which is based on an earlier plan first worked 
out in Galveston. It has now been extended to many other 
cities and thus far has achieved notable results, financial as 
well as governmental. Mr. Hamilton, who writes this volume, 
has been identified with the movement in Des Moines, and has 
given a comprehensive and detailed statement of its workings 
in that and other cities from first-hand knowledge. 

12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.20 net 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York and London 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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uthor 

S just ‘*A book of unfailing interest.’ —S¢. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

ecord 

f life f D * 

i. The Heart o esire 
smatt By ELIZABETH DEJEANS 


Bohe- Author of ‘‘The Winning Chance.” 
ete. An intensely dramatic and absorbing novel of the instincts 
of womanhood—an analysis of woman, human and appealing 
—the story pictured against a wonderful Southern California 
background. 

‘‘ There is color, vitality, and freshness in the picture, and charming 
variety of detail in the development of the story. Horton is the ideal lover, 
strong-hearted, wilful, persevering; and Kate is the vivid, tantalizing, 
impersonal creature in an armor of secrecy. But the author transforms this 
woman into a being of rarest and most beautiful human qualities—or rather, 
brings those latent emotions to the fore.’’— Boston Evening Transcript. 

SECOND LARGE EDITION 
Three Colored Illustrations by The Kinneys. 
—————— 


Routledge Rides Alone |iiIIERE 


By WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT RIDES ALONE 


- that ‘« Comfort has succeeded where Kipling failed. He has written a con- . 
n the sistently dramatic, vigorous, and able novel, with a war-correspondent as 

ssays, the hero, India and Manchuria in war time as the backgrounds, and a 

erary pervading element of Oriental mysticism in which East and West mingle. 

sonal Moreover, he has woven into the book an appealing and distinguished 

dwn love romance.’’—Philadelphia Pres 

ssays, SECOND LARGE EDITION 

ssays Colored Frontispiece by Martin Justice. 


* A Spirited Romance 
Raleig of Elizabeth’s Court 


find on By WM. DEVEREUX and STEPHEN LOVELL 
Founded upon their successful play, ‘‘ Sir Walter Raleigh,’’ 

es of the hit of the 1909-10 London theatrical season. 

h are ‘* As a romance the story is entitled to rank with the best of Stanley 

| they Weyman’s novels, while its historic worth is far greater.’’ 

ly be- — Twentieth Century Magazine. 


n the With 8 Illustrations showing scenes from the Play. 
man, 


nity The Daughters of Suffolk 


By WILLIAM JASPER NICOLLS 
A Romance of the Middle XVI Century 


—_ With 24 illustrations from rare old prints. 

orked 

; aa Bell D Robert Hichens’ 
ial as a ONMNA Greatest Novel 
. re ‘ Is still the most widely discussed book of the day. 


rkings 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY PUBLISHERS 


don 
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June Publications of Small, Maynard & Company 


A New Book by the Editor of ‘‘The Book News Monthly ’’ 


From Irish Castles to French Chateaux 
By NORMA BRIGHT CARSON 


Profusely illustrated from photographs, many of them by the author 


Mrs. Carson brings to the art of travel a well-stored mind, rich with reading, and careful and accurate powers of 
observation. 

The value of her book to the traveler is that, while covering no new fields of travel, it gives the better service 
for that very reason. It takes the traveler over the journey he will inevitably desire and expect to take, however far 
afield he may go here and there, and suggests to the would-be traveler or recalls to him who has traveled what is 
most interesting and indispensable. From its fine atmosphere of culture, and its intimate descriptions of places 
and people with literary associations, the book might be called a “literary pilgrimage.”’ 

The author's ready command of allusion, her fluency and charm of style, her powers of selection and arrange- 
ment, the dainty and stimulating poems which appear here and there among the prose—all make her book a valuable 
acquisition to the library of the general reader. The illustrations are peculiarly effective. $1.50 e/; postage, 12 cents, 

Here is the list of chapters : 

I To the North of Ireland VIII London: A Historic and Literary Ghostland 

II From the Causeway to Ardrossan IX House-Cleaning in Westminster Abbey 
III Alloway To-day: A Triumph in Landscape X The Homes of Milton 
Gardening XI Stratford-on-Avon, the Beautiful and the Incon- 
In the Scotch Lake Country gruous 
Edinburgh the Picturesque XII Paris: A Study in Impressionism 
Melrose Abbey and Abbotsford XIII Versailles and Fontainebleau: Tombs of a Dead 


Two Quaint Cathedral Towns: Ancient Rome in Glory 
the Heart of England XIV When the Sea Storms: Three Fragments 


When Love Calls 


The Confession of Dien te Dime 


a Rebellious Wife #4 i § ©, sume. Cuncunes 


A remarkable human document, a + ee Illustrated by 
written from the inside, with personal ‘ ‘ HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
feeling back of it, voicing a real heart- } ae ’ From the time when Don John 
ache, a real puzzle, a real resolve. i oe; ~- escapes from the Spanish galleon in 
Small as is the space occupied. no ’ : Kilellan Bay until Rorie comes to the 
ignifi t detail left t. Th : end of his story of Don John's daughter, 
ee ee eee ee ee e . the winsome but wilful Mariposa, there 
story stands out in its fulness, and the ‘ ; 4 is breathless action in this fine Scotch 


reader gains a deep, adequate knowl- romance by the new romantic novelist. 
The book is full of big scenes and allur- 


edge of the nature of this one woman, ing characters, not the least of whom is 

and, through her, of that of many. From an illustration by Howard Bordeaux, as he calls himself, the friend 
Chandler Christy, for ‘When of * Will Shaxper."’ 

50 cents ne/; postage, 6 cents. Love Calls Men to Arms.” $1.50, postpaid 


The Gossamer Thread By VENITA SEIBERT 


Being the Chronicles of Velleda, who understood about ‘‘ The Different World.” Illustrated by W. T. Benda 


Velleda is an exquisite little German-American girl—sensitive, dreamy, imaginative. She is “one question- 
mark."’ . Miss Seibert's delightful book—some of the chapters of which have been published separately with great 
success in the American Magazine—is imbued with humor and human nature. $1.00 ne? ; postage, 10 cents. 


The Coming Religion __By REV. CHARLES F. DOLE 


An important book, bringing a message to all mankind. Its influence among men of every faith will be for good, 
as emphasizing the central, universal truths of religion, as offering a gospel of hope, joy, work. progress, as making 
life more, not less, significant, the continuance of life hereafter more, not less, hopeful. The author's style is 
quotable and his manner of presenting his subject is characterized by illuminating illustrations and comparisons, and 
by a fine moderation and charity toward all men ofall creeds. It is a book of big qualities for all thinking men. 

$1.00 ne/ ; postage, 10 cents. 


Astir: A Publisher’s Life-Story By JOHN ADAMS THAYER 


Retiring from part ownership in -veryvhody's a few years ago, Mr. Thayer has devoted the leisure of this welcome 
breathing space, after his thirty years of business life, to writing his autobiography. It is a singularly interesting 
book, the work of a man with high ideals and wide knowledge of affairs. His work asthe advertising manager of 
the Ladves' Home Journal, the Delineator, the Munsey publications, and his experiences as one of the owners and 
upbuilders of “7ervbodyv's, are full of interest for every man and woman in every branch of the publishing business, 
and his mode.t story of success is an inspiration to every young American. $1.20 net ; postage, 12 cents. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, 15 BEACON ST, BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Montlily 
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Every Baseball “Fan” Should Read : 


THE HUMMING BIRD 


By OWEN JOHNSON, author of ‘‘ THE VARMINT”’ 
Pictures by Gruger; Cover Design by Goldberg 
Cloth. 50 cents 


The record of a famous ball game, told in slang to rejoice the heart 


“When Dennis unmuzzied a a , 
a of the ‘‘Fan’”’ and make the dictionaries expand. 
P 


a humming bird” 


BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 
CAMP AND CAMINO IN LOWER CALIFORNIA 


By ARTHUR WALBRIDGE NORTH Author of “ The Mother of California” 

A book of adventure and exploration in a region which lies almost unknown at our very doors. 
Lower California has a long and fascinating history. Upon this region Mr. North is probably the 
greatest living authority, and the book contains not only stirring records of adventure, but no less 


valuable records of scientific exploration and description. 
Svo. About 350 pages. With 32 tllustrations. $3.00 net. Postage, 18 cents 


A GUIDE TO GREAT CITIES—Northwestern Europe 
For Young Travelers and Others 
By ESTHER SINGLETON Author of “Rome,” “Florence,” etc., etc. 
Such a book as will place young and untraveled visitors in touch with the ten famous cities it 
describes. 12mo. 350 pages. 12 illustrations. $1.25 net. Postage, 12 cents 


A GUIDE TO AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY—“ Men of Mind” 


For Young People and Beginners By BURTON E. STEVENSON 
Author of “Guide to American Biography—Men of Action,” “ Days and Deeds,” etc. 


An inspiring record of the achievement of men of mind in American history, 
12mo. 388 pages. 16 illustrations. $1.25 net. Postage, 12 cents 


FOR THE SUMMER LIBRARY 


GWENDA By MABEL BARNES GRUNDY 


Author of “ Dimbie and I,” “ Hilary on Her Own,” “ Hazel of Heatherland” 
An intimate, intense story, relieved by humor and a dash of worldly wisdom. 
12mo. 350 pages. Frontispiece. $1.50 


THE TOP OF THE MORNING 
By JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS Author of “Dr. Ellen” and “Open House” 
A sparkling, wholesome story, full of humor, vivacity and charm. 
12mo. Frontispiece in color. $1.50 


IN PRAISE OF GARDENS Compiled by TEMPLE SCOTT 


Poems and verses about gardens from the whole range of English poetry. Charming in contents 
and in form. $1.25 


THE GARDEN IN THE WILDERNESS By “A HERMIT” 


A felicitous mingling of gardening and sentiment. Many illustrations, decorative end-papers, etc. 
$1.50 net 


WOMEN AS LETTER WRITERS Edited by ADA M. INGPEN 


Ihe best letters written by women from the sixteenth century unti] our own time. 
J2mo. 9 full-page portraits. $1.25 net 
PORTRAIT CATALOGUE, IN PREPARATION, SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 





By P. G. WODEHOUSE 


Have you ever read a 
book that made you feel that 
the world is a mighty 
enjoyable place to live in? 
—a book that put you in 
a good humor and made 
you smile every time you 

r : thought of it? That’s the 
\Y 7 We, kind of story “The Intrusion 
3 of Jimmy” is, just crammed 
full of excitement and ad- 

venture and love and laughs 


INTRUSION —just a story, BUT SUCH 
an Clamiinineam A STORY! 


P.G.WODEHOUSE Cloth. I2mo. $1.50 


The Gay Lord Waring 


By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY 





+ 66 rn . > ~ ? 
After The Bishop’s Emeralds,’’ a new novel by Mr. 
Townley is an assured success. Those who have read advance 


copies of ‘“ The Gay Lord Waring’’ pronounce it Mr. Townley’s 


. Oe 
GAYLORD WAR 
t HOUGHTON Tow j best book. Cloth. 12mo. $1.50 


Ses se es 
T EF S S pon Country 
By GRACE MILLER WHITE 


Mrs. White’s novel is meeting with the success it deserves. 


Reports from all over indicate the popularity of “‘ Tess of the 


Storm Country.’’ Cloth. 12mo. $1.50 


W. J. Watt G Co., Publishers, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News slonthly. 
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BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS ORGS 
McClurg’s Successful Spring Fiction 


SECOND EDITION 


DAN MERRITHEW 
By LAWRENCE PERRY 


“Some books, as some people, radiate an atmosphere so wholesomely hearty and refreshing that the entire world 
thereby is bettered. This is the case with Lawrence Perry’s vigorous, spirited, yet simple, tale of young love and high 
courage on the open sea. The story has qualities which make for greatness, and it will be read with enjoyment 
when many bigger novels have been quite forgotten.” — 7he Chicago Record-Herald. 


Illustrated in color by J. V. McFALL. $1.50 
THIRD EDITION 


HOPALONG CASSIDY 


By CLARENCE E. MULFORD 
Author of ‘‘Bar 20”’ and ‘‘The Orphan ”’ 


“The present volume is quite in the author's old vein, with emphasized exemplification of the fine qualities of the 
good cowboy, and the contemptible meanness of the bad cowboy. Hopalong isa fine type, dangerous to trifle with, 
but a tower of strength to his friends and his cause. It isa big, fine piece of work throughout.’”’—7he Salt Lake 
Tribune. Illustrated in color by MAYNARD DIXON. $1.50 


SECOND EDITION 


THE POLITICIAN 


By EDITH HUNTINGTON MASON 
Author of ‘The Real Agatha” 


“From the opening scene, where the Republican National Convention is so ricturesquely described, down to the last 
page, where Lincoln's face gazes down from the wall where his portrait hangs upon a professed politician who had 
proved his sincerity, Miss Mason shows a comprehensive grasp of the complex conditions of American life.’’ 
—Rochester Post-Express. Illustrated in color by the KINNEYS. $1.50 


SECOND EDITION 


PRINCE IZON 
By JAMES PAUL KELLY 


“A strong and highly imaginative story. The culmination and the great battle on the teocalli, or stone of sacrifice, are 
especially well done. ‘Prince Izon’ is a thrilling romance, based upon a careful study of Aztec manners and 
customs.”’—New York World. Illustrated in color by HAROi D BETTS. $1.50 


SECOND EDITION 


THE VIGILANTE GIRL 
By JEROME HART 


Author of ‘A Levantine Log Book,’ ‘‘Two Argonauts in Spain’’ 


Rarely have the old days in California been presented as inthis story. Romance and history are skilfully blended, 
and the reader is carried from one exciting event to another. 
Frontispiece in color and other illustrations by J. W. NORTON. $1.50 


SECOND EDITION 


THE CITY OF SIX 
By C. L. CANFIELD 
Author of ‘The Diary of a ‘Forty-niner’”’ 


“This story of the six miners in the hills appeals to the reader as the record of actual fact. It grips the fancy from 
the start, and grows 1n interest as the characters are developed and the piot unravelled.’’"— Sali Lake Sunday Times. 
Illustrated by JOHN W. NORTON. $1.50 


SECOND ISSUE IN OUR POPULAR 75-CENT SERIES 


THE CARDINAL’S PAWN 
By K. L. MONTGOMERY 


“Altogether it isan exciting story of bare human hatreds and passions and unblushing infamies, and is full of the 
tich and glowing color of the material accessories of life in the time of the Renaissance.’—New York Times. 
With colored frontispiece by F. J. ARTING. 75 cents 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers 


When writing to advertisers. please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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All New York is laughing 
over-—— 


THE LIFE OF ME 


BY ETHEL SHACKELFORD 


THE EVENING PRESS (Grand Rapids) says: 
“IF YOU HAVEN’T VERY MUCH 
MONEY TO SPEND ON NEW 
BOOKS, CUT OUT A LOT OF 
FICTION, BUT BUY ‘THE 
LIFE OF ME.’” 


THOMAS WENTWORTH _ ™ = =6Duluth Evening Herald 
HIGGINSON says : ye says : 
*‘It has originality and 


‘¢Cha ing sing 
heen” Charmingly amusing and 


exceedingly well done.’’ 


The Ledger, Bir- 
mingham, says : 

‘¢ Everybody who has ever 
been in a house with a baby Srschellor® ‘‘The book sparkles and 
wants to read this ‘Life of [him shines with good things all 
Me.’”’ 5. the way through.”’ 


Buffalo Evening News 


says : 


The Morning News, Wilmington, says: 
‘*It takes a first place.’’ 


The Detroit News says: 
‘*Shou'd place her name well up among the popular writers of to-day.’’ 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean says : 

‘¢A remarkable book . . ._ it would be difficult to recall an equally success- 
ful attempt to describe parents and life from the baby pointofview . . . The 
book holds the reader from the first to last.’’ 


Grand Rapids Evening Press says: 
‘¢ About the cleverest book of the season.’’ 


For sale by good booksellers everywhere, $1.50 


DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 7" yor. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





Four Good Novels 


By Anna Katharine Green ' 4th Printing 


The House of the Whispering Pines 


““As good as Zhe Leavenworth Case.’’—New York Globe. 

“* From a legal point of view it is better than Zhe Leavenworth Case, and from a 
dramatic point of view, it far surpasses Hand and Ring.’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 

With Frontispiece by A. I. Keller Price, $1.50 


By Florence L. Barclay 11th Printing 


The Rosary 


One of the most successful novels of the year, because it is one ot those unusual 
stories that appeal to all classes of readers of fiction. 

“* An ideal love story—one that justifies the publishing business, refreshes the 
heart of the reviewer, strengthens faith in the outcome of the great experiment of 
putting humanity on earth. Zhe Rosary is a rare book, a source of genuine delight.’’ 

— Syracuse Post-Standard. 


$1.35 net 


By Cynthia Stockley 3d_Printing 


Poppy 
The Story of a South African Girl 


“* Breezy freshness, strong masculinity, and almost reckless abandon in the literary 
texture and dramatic inventions.’’—PAzladelphia North American. 

“* Has a charm that is difficult to describe.’ —.S¢. Louzs Post-Dispatch. 

**A book of many surprises and a fresh, new kind of heroine—strong, sweet and 
unconventional.’’—,S7. Paul Pioneer Press. 

“* Extremely interesting—so much life, ardor and color.’’— Nex York Herald. 

With Frontispiece $1.35 net 


By Ashton Hilliers 2d _ Printing 


The Master Girl 


A vivid story of prehistoric times, when the wife-hunter prowled around the cave 
of the savage woman he intended to appropriate. Into this life of hard necessity, of 
physical conflict, of constant peril and unceasing vigilance, is introduced a love affair 
between a savage man and a savage woman that presents a blending of tenderness and 
savagery typical of an age when love and hate were more deeply rooted passions than 
they are to-day. $1.25 net 


Published G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS Sev verk 


by 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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The Mosher Books 


NEW VOLUMES NOW READY 





I 
A VISION OF GIORGIONE 
THREE VARIATIONS ON VENETIAN THEMES 


By GORDON BOTTOMLEY 


Three dramatic scenes in the life of Giorgione, 
of whom /asari tells us that this great artist of the 
Renaissance ‘‘ took no small delight in love pas- 
sages, and in the sound of the lute, to which he was 
so cordially devoted, and which he practised so 
constantly, that he played and sang with the most 
exquisite perfection ;" and again, ‘‘at this time he 
fellin love with a lady, who returned his affection 
with equal warmth; and they were immeasurably 
devoted to each other.” 

500 COPIES, FCAP 4TO, HAND-MADE PAPER, DONE 
UP IN OLD ROSE FABRIANO BOARDS AND END- 
PAPERS, WITH A DESIGNED LABEL AND INITIALS 
PRINTED IN COLOR TO MATCH BINDING, $1.50 NET. 

50 COPIES ON JAPAN VELLUM, $3.00 NET. 





II 
LONDON VOLUNTARIES AND 
OTHER POEMS 
By WILLIAM ERNEsT HENLEY 
This new volume in the Lyric Garland Series 
completes our issue of Henley’s poems as revised 
and arranged by him in his edition of 1898. Besides 
the title-poem it includes 7he Song of the Sword and 
Bric-a-Brac, and has prefixed Henley’s own account 
of how he finally gained a long-delaved recognition 
of his poetic genius. Our edition of Henley is as 
follows: 
I. Jn Hospital. 
Il. Echoes of Lifeand Death. 
Ill. Rhymes and Rhythms. 
IV. London Voluntartes. 
THE SET, 4 VOLS., IN SLIDE CASE, $2.00 NET. 
EACH VOLUME, SEPARATELY, 50 CENTS NET. 


III 
LOVE IN THE VALLEY 
By GEORGE MEREDITH 


Love in the Valley is known in its earlier form as 
originally printed in the rare Poems of 1851, which 
in 1878 was extended from the original eleven to 
twenty-six stanzas, when it at once took the place 
not only asthe most beautiful but the best loved of 
all Meredith's poems. To be dulyappreciated, both 
versions are here brought together, so that a line- 
by-line comparison is made possible. 

OLD ROSE WRAPPERS, 40 CENTS NET. 

MARBLED PAPER BOARDS, 60 CENTS NET, 

JAPAN VELLUM EDITION, $1.00 NET. 


IV 
LYRIC LOVE 
By ROBERT BROWNING 

Under a title which is Browning's own, and is now 
restored to him, we have issued a new volume in 
our Vest Pocket Series, containing a representative 
collection of his most exquisite love poems. They 
rightly belong to a series including the Sonnets 
Srom the Portuguese, as it may well be imagined that 
the great underlying inspiration in many of these 
lyrics was suggested by that unique production. 

BLUE PAPER WRAPPERS, 25 CENTS NET. 

LIMP CLOTH, GILT TOP, 50 CENTS NET. 

FLI XIBLE LEATHER, GILT TOP, 75 CENTS NET. 

JAPAN VELLUM EDITION, $1.00 NET. 


All Books Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Net Price 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Nearly 100,000 Sets Sold 


The Great Republic 


A Thorough History of the 
United States 


BY MASTER HISTORIANS 


In 4 handsome, large 12mo volumes 
Illustrated with 119 full-page plates 


Cloth binding, top edge gilt. Former price, 
$12.50. OUR PRICE, $1.75 


Half leather, top edge gilt. Former price, 
$15.00. OUR PRICE, $2.25 


Half calf, top edge gilt. Former price, 
$20.00. OUR PRICE, $4.50 


*“*The Great Republic’? reads like a 
novel, giving, of course, the complete story of 
the Nation, from the primitive settlers down 
to the present time, but condensing the 
matter-of-fact data and enlarging on the great 
climaxes. It is written by specialists. 


FOR INSTANCE : 


Hubert Bancroft writes on The Origin cf 
Americans; George Bancroft, on The Salem 
Witchcraft; Francis Parkman, on The Battle 
at Lake George; Washington Irving, on 
Montcalm and Wolfe; Henry Cabot Lodge, 
on The Growth of Discontent; John Bach 
McMaster, on The Purchase of Louisiana; 
John C. Hamilton, on The Whiskey Insur- 
rection; Theodore Roosevelt, on Perry’s 
Victory on Lake Erie; Abiel Holmes, on The 
Surrender of Cornwallis; H. Von Holst, on 
The Missouri Compromise; John William 
Draper, on The Monitor and the Merrimack ; 
Murat Halstead, on The War with Spain; 
Admiral Sampson, on The Destruction of 
Cervera’s Fleet; Henry Watterson, on The 
First Stroke in Manila Bay; Gen. Shafter, 
on The Land Fight at Santiago. 


OTHER CONTRIBUTORS ARE: 
Adam Badeau, Edward Everett, Comte 
de Paris, James Schouler, William T. Sher- 
man, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Capt. 
Wainwright, Gen. Joseph Wheeler, William 
Swinton, William E. Chandler, Jared Sparks, 
John D. Long, Eugene Lawrence, Benson J. 
Lossing, Charles Morris. 
A Descriptive Circular of 16 Pages Will Be 
Sent Upon Request. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA $2 NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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GOGBiG 200K ADVERTISEMENTS \QOOG’GS 
W. J. LOCKE’S NEW NOVEL SIMON THE JESTER =. s.» 


Illustrated by JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


“Full of wit and action and life, with all the charm of the author's famous 
‘Septimus’ and more. The characters are allout of the ordinary and splendidly depicted, 
and the end is an artistic triumph—a flling climax for a story that is full of charm and 
surprise."'—American Magazine. 

Simon de Gex, M. P., having met life with a’'gay and serene philosophy, is suddenly called upon 
to face death, as his physician informs him that he has only a few months to live. This he does 
gallantly, and jests at death, until he discovers to his confusion that Destiny is a greater jester than he. 
The heroine is an ex-trainer of animals, and an important figure in the story is a dwarf, who has a troupe 
of performing cats. The scene of the novel is laid in London and Algiers, 


THE THIEF OF VIRTUE 12. ss By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


“ Mr. Phillpotis has written many stories of this very land and this very people, but 
‘The Thief of Virtue’ excels them all in dramatic power, in emotional pathos, and in 
realistic stgnificance."’— Boston Transcript. 

“Something of kinship with ‘King Lear’and ‘Pere Goriot.' The foolish, tragic figure 
of Philip Ouldsbroom is one to be remembered, and the story that embalms him like a fly 
in amber is genuine literature.''—Chicago Record- Herald. 


THE WAY UP I2mo. $1.50 By M. P. WILLCOCKS 


The Love Story of an Ironmaster 
Touches Three Questions of the Hour? (a) Capital and Labor. 


(b) The Claims of the Individual Against Those of the State. 
ACCORDING TO MARIA 


(c) The Right of a Woman to Her Own Individuality. 


By MRS, JOHN LANE 


Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50 
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her- 
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“Not a dull page. Thevaried 
human outlook of the book is 
well-nigh universal. As for 
Diana and her faithful lover, 
they are attractive types that 
shine through murky English 
fiction like good deeds in a 
naughty world."’"—Philadelphia 
North American. 


“Keen, clever, gently amus- 
ing and tenderly cynical."'— 
Chicage Record- Herald. 


THE MAGADA 12mo. $1.50 


An Historical Romance of the Canary Islands 


“Mrs. Lane has the gift of 
agtfts, humor. An originaland 
sparkling book from the pen of 
a kindly as well as a keen 
erttic of life. To view life 
‘According to Maria’ ts to find 
new zest therein. Maria ts as 
inconsequent and dear as Mrs, 
Nickleby, and almost equally 
do we hug her sayings to our 
hearts.'’"—New York Times. 


By W. M. ARDAGH 


“The author ts penetraied with the spirit of the people and the period. Hehas treated his theme witha firm grasp 
upon both history and romance, and has written a book which will endow the Canaries with that personality without 


which the fairest regions of earth fail of their appeal."'—New York Times. 


THE ISLAND PROVIDENCE 12mo. $1.50 


THEODORA’S HUSBAND I2mo. $1.50 


“So absorbingly interesting from the beginning that it is next to impossible to 
intricate situations,and they are well handled. A book not only worth reading, 


MEMORIES OF SIXTY YEARS sy oscar BROWNING 


At Eton, Cambridge and Elsewhere 
8vo. Illustrated. $5.00 net. Postage, 25 cents 
“Mr. Browning's acquaintance with men and women of letters and affairs was 
wide and intimate, and his characterizations of these friends ave most incisive and 
interesting. The book should be read from beginning to end, for it ts part of the 
literary history of our time, told by a man of letters.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY AND HIS FAMILY 


Edited by his Daughter and HERBERT ST. JOHN MILDMAY 
8vo. Illustrated. $5.00 net. Postage, 25 cents 


At the time of the publication of the correspondence of Motley, twenty years ago, a 
number of letters were considered too intimate and of too recent date for inclusion, but 
time has now removed this objection. Of especial interest to American readers 
are a picture of Charles Dickens in Boston, a description of and a tribute to 
Abraham Lincoln, an account of the bitter feeling between North and South at the 
time of the Civil War, letters from Oliver Wendell Holmes, Longfellow, also 
Bismarck and many distinguished Europeans. 


By FREDERICK WIVEN 


“A typical English tale of the seventeenth century, full of wild, rough doings on the coast of Devonshire. and 
still wilder, rougher ones at sea and in the many places to which the hero's wanderings take him."'—New York Times. 


By LOUISE MACK 


put it down. There are many 
but one worth keeping.” 
-The Book News Monthly. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY sora’ tor’ Siinmer Cataiogue-rree MEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 




















GOXQqay7e, MISCELLANEOUS — AVAIL 


GOING ABROAD 9? Or would you send something to a friend about to go? 
ena, #8 a constant companion it is invaluable 
“INFINITE RICHES IN A LITTLE ROOM” 


The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe 3:5 


Edited by EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and THOMAS L. STEDMAN 
One Volume, Good Clear Type, 540 Pages, Size 3'2 x 5 in., Full Leather Binding, $1.25 Net 


Besides giving the best routes, select hotels, many maps, etc., of Europe, it gives advice as to :—Arrangements 
for the Journey—Steamships—Ocean Journey— Money, etc.— Hotel Expenses— Railway Travel— Golfing —Automobil- 
ing - Cycling—Customs Regulations— Health Resorts—Diplomatic and Consular Agents of the U. S.—Travel Phrases 
in Four Languages—Travelers’ Telegraphic Code, etc. It is handy, concise and accurate and has stood the test of 
years, and is revised from year to year. It gives just the information needed on the spur of the moment. The 
authoritative wealth of information contained in it has saved travelers many times the price of the book. No one 
need fear extortionate demands of the foreign purveyor if he adheres to the advice given. Size: small enough 


for one’s pocket or maff. 


Published by WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. :: 351.573,883 Sixth Ave., 





































YOU WILL NEVER FORGET 


“MOURNING FOR LINC ied 
a lle SIMMIE’S AN5°MothSrSER9 













If you read the story as told by 
FRANK W. Z. BARRETT I was ever known for and proud of my strength, 
‘Our young people aaguns be And age made that youthful pride a serious 
urged to tend thie bee Ambition until I became an athlete. 
J. W. Sayers, _" D. A man’s life is modeled out in youth 
Chaplain, Dept. of Pa., G. A. R. By an unseen power, and as he dies 






“ is by far the best So was it destined. 


publication I have seen in all 
the literature printed this 




















aon — Russell i. A book of verses by a new author, who 
: OnE: should find hearty shows some inspiration but a not too sure grasp 

support in all the public schools . 

throughout the land.” —Fraek on the techniques of poetry. 

o Vizetelly, F.S. A., Literary The Book News Monthly 
tgest. 


Price by mail, 31.00, in one volume 


Printed on fine er, uncut edge. Red cloth. a . 
Price, net, $1.00: paced A $1.10 F. SIMON, Publisher, 132 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 















° “PUBLIC OPINION” IN 
An Epic of Heaven ZULULAND 


The editor of PUBLIC OPINION has just 
received the following interesting letter from 


a n d O t h e r Po e mMm ~ Mr. P.J. Hervey, of the South African General 
Mission, Zululand: 


~ ‘*We have our post by native runners for over 150 

By E D WA RD S. CREAM ER miles, and I look forward to the weekly edition of 

Public Opinion with pleasure. As Iam a missionary 

up here, cut off from all the outside world, I look 

forward to news, and must admit that I get just what 

I want through your paper. I have been in the habit 

of taking in another, but three-fourths of it I never 

read; and,in fact, it is of no useto me. Yours! can 

read from start to finish, and feel Iam the wiser for 
having done so.”’ 


PUBLIC OPINION is a remarkable paper. Since 
the commencement of 1909, it has increased its circula- 
tion ONE HUNDRED PER CENT., and it still con- 
tinues to increase. 


The New York Sun said of a LORD ROSEBERY says: “I can truly say that 


Public Opinion is a weekly joy to me. It gives me 














just what I want to read.”’ 


former work of the author : Are not these facts sufficient inducement to 
you to subscribe to PUBLIC OPINION ? 






“Mr. Creamer writes poems 





with thoughts in them.” FURLAC CrEON ” 
= A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity. 
Edited by Percy L. Parker 


12mo. Cloth. $1. 00 Every Friday Twopence 


A copy of Public Opinion willbe posted on receipt 
of 2%4d., sent tothe Manager, Public Opinion, 31 and 
32, Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E. C. 


BROADWAY PUBLISHING co. Public Opinion will be sent, on application to the 
above address, to any place in the United Kingdom for 
835 BROADWAY .. NEW YORK 
































10s. 10d. a year, or to any place in the world for 138. 
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LEMANS) BGooese 
THE AMERICAN ABROAD SERIES 


Indispensable to every Tourist and Traveler, 
being a Pocket Interpreter and Guide, containing 
Useful Conversational Vocabularies and Phrases, 
Travel Talk, and Idiomatic Expressions, with 
Correct Phonetic Pronunciation and Grammar ata 
Glance, with illustrations for Menu, Coins, their 
values, etc., and a short guide as to where to go, 
what to see, and where to stay. 


12mo. Flexible Cloth. Each, 50 cents 


The American in France 
The American in Germany 
The American in Italy 
The American in Holland 


‘* The ‘ useful conversations’ are for once really useful, covering as they do all the requirements 
of the traveler, and having in a third column a guide to the pronunciation of the foreign words used. 
The guides are concise and adequate ; routes and rates are given, and suitable hotels are recommended. 
The coins of the various countries are illustrated, and their values explained. Telegrams and letters 
are drafted in the languages, and cycling and motoring terms given ; in fact, nothing of consequence 
is omitted, and nothing of inconsequence is included. The guides are, therefore, of convenient size 
for the pocket, and no traveler who is wise will hereafter travel without them.” 


—The Bookseller and Stationer. 


David McKay, Publisher 


610 South Washington Square F PHILADELPHIA 
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She was warned, but she followed love. Maybe toe well. 

y ae But nobly. Beautifully. The world would be quite sure Sally 

was a social peril. But I am more sure that she was a social 

saviour. Without a thought deeper than her love she fathomed 

the profoundest seas. She was so simply true where most 
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COCO wiscrrranrous ene | 


The Music of the Modern 
World 


Illustrated in the Lives and Works of the 
Greatest Modern Musicians, and in Repro- 
ductions of Famous Paintings, etc. 


Edited by Anton Seidl 


Assisted by Fanny Morris Smith, H. E. Krehbiel, 
Louis Elson, Henry Finck, Nym Crinkle, 
Max Maretzek and F. A. Schwab; and 
W. S. Howard, Art Editor. 

Expert Historical and Critical Accounts of 
Famous Singers, Instrumental Virtuosos, 
Composers, and Schools of Musical Art; 
Discussions of Methods of Technique and 
Teaching; Reproductions of Famous Paint- 
ings; Practical Piano and Vocal Lessons; and 
Rare and Beautiful Music. 


The Photogravures and Colored Illustrations are 
mainly reproductions of celebrated paintings 
by Meissonier, Constant, Vibert and Manet ; 
reproduced by Franz Hanfstaengl, and by 
Boussod, Valadon & Co. 


A Tribute to the Glory of 
Music and Its Triumph 


A beautiful souvenir of the many successes 
of the Favorite Artists of the 


Metropolitan Opera Company 
During the Period of 


Anton Seidl’s Directorship 


The Original Memorial Edition 
300 Pages of rare and beautiful music, both vocal 
and instrumental. 
200 Pages of literature by the musicians them- 
selves. 


80 Full-page plates (size 10x12) in color, photo- 
gravure and typogravure in black ; and about 


1000 Illustrations in the music and text, repre- 
senting authentic portraits of the vocal 
celebrities and musicians, and reproductions 
of celebrated musical paintings by the great 


masters. 


Published in Ten Sections 


Making Four Parts, all in a Portfolio 


Original Subscription 
Price, $150.00 


Our Special Price, $10.00 


No more can be had when this Limited 
Number is disposed of 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia ee New York 


NEW AND COMPLETE 
THE UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD 


AKER 
JOHN WANAM fori. 


Pruledeiphee Mew Yor 





WORLD is without question the most 

serviceable volume to have available for 
quick reference that can befound! During the 
last few years changes without number have 
been wrought that render an old atlas useless. 
New towns have sprung up; old cities and 
towns have grown. Many thousand miles of 
new railroads have been built. These changes 
have been recorded in THE UNIVERSAL 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


THE MAPS 
of which there are over 120 pages, beautifully 
printed in colors, represent every portion of the 
earth as it is today. These plates have been 
engraved from new drawings, based on the 
latest surveys, and are believed to be the most 
complete and carefully edited series of like size 
covering the whole earth. The lettering is 
clear and clean-cut throughout, carefully graded 
in size to convey at a glance the relative 
importance of places. Railroads are shown 
and named, and, with very few exceptions, in 
crowded or densely populated sections every 
railroad station and post office is named. On 
the margin of each map is a quick-reference 
index of principal towns, cities, countries, etc. 

A valuable feature of this new work is an 
exhaustive list of cities and towns, giving 
populations in accordance with the /atest census 
or estimates from reliable sources. 

A new eight-page supplement on ‘‘ Panama 
and the Isthmian Canal,” which appears in this 
new work, gives a complete history and de- 
scription of the country and ‘‘the greatest 
business enterprise of the ages,’’ together with 
plates in color showing the final plans of the 
Canal (double-page), a comprehensive profile 
of the Canal, map of our Canal Zone, and the 
distance chart showing mileage of routes via 
Panama as contrasted with routes yiq Cape 
Horn. 

The size of this work is 10% x 13% inches, 
printed on high-finish paper and durably bound 
in red cloth, with attractive cover stamping, 


Philadelphia JOHN WANAMAKER _ New York 


TT UNIVERSAL ATLAS OF THE 
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The Lords of High Decision 
By MEREDITH NICHOLSON Y 
Author of “‘ The House of a 
Thousand Candles,” etc. 
Aromance of Pittsburg to-day. 
Asplendid portrayal of \n 2ri- 
can life. Illustrated. $1.50 


2 


A Girl of the Limberlost 
By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


Author of * Freckles.” 
Now in its Seventh Edition. 


An out-of-doors, sum- 

mer-time story of 

the struggle of a 

brave girl. II- 
lustrated. 

$1.50. 


The Child’s Case 
Against Society 


An amazing story of the neglect of our boys 
and girls of the city streets. 


THE BEAST 


By JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY and 
HARVEY J. O’HIGGINS 


As seen through children’s eyes, this story of Judge 
Lindsey, founder of the Children’s Court of Denver, 
is the most powerful book in years. It points the way 


to better things. It will open your eyes. Frontispiece. 


Net, $1.50 (postage, 14 cents). 


JUDGE LINDSEY 


LADY MERTON, COLONIST 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


Author of “Robert Elsmere,” “Eleanor,” etc. 


“Tt will doubtless be one of the most widely read, most earnestly discussed, and, 
all told, most important works of fiction of the year.”—Mew York Times. A 
splendid love story of the new Northwest in which Mrs. Ward is at her best. 


$1.50. 
THE PERSONAL CONDUCT 


Illustrated. 


LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 


OF BELINDA 
By ELEANOR HOYT BRAINERD 
Author of “‘ Bettina,”’ “‘ The Misdemeanors of 
Nancy,” etc. 
Just out and already in its Fourth Edition. 


A charming tale of European travel,fresh and 
captivating. You will approve of the\conduct 
and fall in love with Belinda. Illustrated in 
color. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, 12 cents). 


AMERICA 
By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 
Authors of * Set in Silver,” “* Lady Betty Across 
the Water,” etc. 
Second best selling book in the United States. 


An unusual story of an English nobleman who 
works his way up inAmerica. It is a story of 
exceptional powerand fascination. Illustrated 


incolor. Fixedprice, $1.20 (postage, I2cents). 


A VILLAGE OF VAGABONDS 


By F. BERKELEY SMITH 
Author of “The Lady of Big Shanty,” “ How Paris 


Amuses Itself,” etc. 


A charming story of a 


village, delicate and 
Our Few 
inends 

re invi- 

ted to visit our 

library Sales- 

tom where they 
nay leisurely look over 
ur books, magazines, 

tt. Our “Guide to Good 
books” sent free upon request. 


authors can tell 


Normandy 
clear-cut 


grace and romantic charm. 


sea-coast 
as an etching. 
such 


story with 


Illustrated. 


Fixed price, $1.50 (postage, 
14 cents). 


F. BERKELEY SMITH 
Doubleday, Page & Company 


133 East 16th Street 
New York 
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The Silent Call 


By EDWIN MILTON ROYLE., //lustrated, $1.50 


The story of 
the Squaw 
Man's son, by 
the author of 
the eminently 
successful 
drama, ‘‘ The 
Squaw Man.” 

The hero— 
Hal,the Squaw 
Man’s son — is 
a half-breed, 
whose father 
was an Eng- 
lishman of 
noble family. 
He was educat- 
edin the Eng- 
lish schools 
and trained for 


the army, but 
when this 
novel opens he 
has heard the 
“silent call” 
and is back 
near the ranch 
where he was 
born, 

But, beyond 
all, this is a 
love story, 
written with 
all the emo- 
tional intensi- 
ty and delicate 
feeling that 
distinguished 
“The Squaw 
Man.” 


Danbury Rodd, Aviator 


By FREDERICK PALMER Lllustrated, $1.50 


Rapid, thrilling narratives of navigation in the 
air. In Rodd, the hero, is presented the ideal driver 
of the aeroplane—cool, resourceful, intrepid. 

He is the Knight-Errant of the future—of the 
coming era of aerial navigation. Like the knights 
of the past, he seeks adventure and the ideal woman. 
He finds both. His rescues, his perils, his love story 
—all this forms a novel vivid and fascinating. 


The Taming of Red Butte 
Western 


Third Large Edition Tllustrated, $1.50 
A Great Railroad Novel by a Former Railroad Man 


A Romance of Vigor and Dash, of Love 
and Adventure 


‘The story moves swiftly from the beginning, 
and the action grows in intensity and strenuous- 
ness as the story progresses. It is one of those tales 
that grip from the first paragraph. It isthe sort of 
story that needs just the background he has given 
it: asetting where civilization almost merges into 
primeval barbarism. It is a satisfying tale. 

—The Brooklyn Eagle 


The Head Coach 


Second Large Edition 
By RALPH D. PAINE Jllustrated, $1.50 


A novel of love and 
athletics that throws a 
brilliant light on the two 
great college problems of 
to-day—those of the Fra- 
ternity and Foot Ball. 

It is the romantic 
story of a young clergy- 
man—of his fight for clean 
sport and straight foot 
ball in a Down-East col- 
lege, where,with his splen- 
did record as a former 
Yale centre, he acts as 
Head Coach; of his 
equally absorbing fight 
against odds in winning 
the girl he loves. 


Beose 


Summer Reading 


Mr. Dooley Says 


By the author of “ Mr. Dooley in Peace and 
War,” and “ Mr. Dooley in the Hearts of His 


Countrymen.” $1.00 net ; postpaid, $1.10 


Here once more Mr. Dooley talks in his familiar 
brogue, his philosophy somewhat ripened, with all 
that keen, shrewd, but charitable humor that has 
made him loved even by the targets of his wit. 

The things he now says are many and up-to- 
date. Someof histopics are: ‘* Divorce,” ‘‘ Glory,” 
“The Bachelor Tax,’ ‘‘ Panics,”’ “Ocean Travel,” 
“ Work,’ ‘‘ Drugs,"”’ ‘‘ The Rising of the Subject 
Races,” ‘‘ Wcman Suffrage,'’ etc. 


Little Aliens 


By MYRA KELLY 
Tllustrated, $1.50 


Here forthe last time 
the children of the East 
Side, with their queer 
notions and their pictu- 
resque manner of talk, 
are made to live in 
print. 


By ‘* Every one of the 
MYRA KELLY eight stories is an ab- 
were titan sorbing and appealing 
human document.” 
—Phila. North American 


_ 
Letters to Sanchia 
By MAURICE HEWLETT 
90 cents net ; postpaid, $1.00 


These celebrated letters, which John Maxwell 
Senhouse wrote to Sanchia Percival upon a wide 
variety of subjects, have been put together by 
Mr. Hewlett, with slight explanatory text. 


Our Garden Flowers 
By HARRIET L. KEELER 


With 96 full-page illustrations from photographs and 
186 tllustrations from drawings. Crown Svo. $2.00 
net; postage extra. 

A popular study of their life histories, their 
structural affiliations, their native lands, that has 
those qualities of clearness, thoroughness and charm 
of style that have made her other books famous. 


Philippa at Halcyon 


By KATHARINE HOLLAND BROWN 


Illustrated, $1.50 


She has transferred to 
her pages the actual at- 
mosphere of a girls’ col- 
lege—the very spirit of 
the girl undergraduates. 
Nowhere is so true and so 
charming an impression 
given of girls’ college life. 
Upon the scene—a West- 
ern college—are thrown 
varied girl characters, 
who, with Philippa, her- 
self a character of great 
fascination, pass through 
episodes exciting, inter- 
esting and amusing. 
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CANNING TIME! 


as UPON US. TH E Don’t buy store goods. TJs it 
SMALL FRUITS ARE not betler fo do up your ou n, 


and thus be sure that every- 


NOW IN MARKET. thing is hygienically right ? 


GOOSEBERRIES 
SHOLVWO 


Many people are deterred from putting up their own fruits and vegetables because 
of a fear of the results. This fear can be cast aside if the directions in Mrs. Rorer’s 
book, CANNING AND PRESERVING, are followed exactly; the results 
are sure. You cannot make mistakes. She tells you how to properly can and 
preserve all the fruits and vegetables, how to make marmalades, fruit butters, 
jellies, syrups, vinegars and lots of other good things. 


Bound in cloth, only 50 cents; we pay postage 


Hot Weather will soon be here 


and you will want to escape some of the trials and vexations incident thereto. 
Mrs. Rorer’s book, HOT WEATHER DISHES, will provide a delightful 


array of good, wholesome, palatable recipes that will tickle the most jaded appetite. 


Bound in cloth, only 50 cents; we pay postage 


Vegetable Cookery and Meat Substitutes 


Mrs. Rorer’s latest book, is a good one to have now when every one wants to 
cut down the use of meat. The ways for cooking and serving vegetables are 
remarkable, and the recipes for meat substitutes furnish a delightful change for 


hot weather. 
Bound in cloth $1.50; by mail $1.62 


Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book 


is good all the time. A steady, reliable friend that never fails the one who pins 
her faith to it. There is nothing in the whole range of cookery that is not treated in 
this book. How to buy, how to cook, how to prepare, how to carve, how to serve. 
All that anyone could possibly desire. 


In washable cloth, beautifully illustrated, $2.00; by mail $2.20 
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At all bookstores or department stores, or write the publishers 


Arnold & Company, 420 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 
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“The Bluestocking ’’ 


N interesting book soon to be 

published is The Biuestocking: 

A Missionary’s Letters from 

India. ‘The author of this de- 

lightful piece of work is Dr. 

Winifred Heston, a graduate of Alma 

College, Michigan, who volunteered, early 

inher career, for the foreign mission field. 

She was located, while in India, at Miraj, 

and later at Kelhapur. Dr. Heston’s home 

isin East-Jordan, Michigan, though she is 

at present in Arizona, seeking health. In- 

cidentally, she holds a government position 
as eye specialist to the Indians. 

The Bluestocking is a most entertaining 
book—not in any sense a study of mis- 
sons. It takes the form of bright, 
vivacious letters, full of delightful natural 
descriptions, interesting information, wind- 
ing up with a most charming little love 
Story. 


Mrs. Wilson versus Mrs. Atherton 

Gertrude Atherton recently criticized 
American fiction as lacking a background, 
while she accused the American man of 
lacking psychological quality. Mrs. Wilson 
Woodrow, author of a new novel, The 
Beauty, made the following statement con- 
cerning Mrs. Atherton’s declarations: 


‘I don’t agree with her at all. The back- 
ground of our life is more varied than that of 
European life—that is all. In an American 
novel the background can seldom be taken for 
gtanted—it has to be defined. The backgrounds 
afforded by two towns of the same size, five 
hundred miles apart, may be entirely different 
Tom each other. It is infinitely hard for a 


writer adequately to convey to the reader this 
difference. Sometimes I think the writers who 
cavil at this fear the task of doing it. Why, 
just on that account the wealth of material here 
is wonderful, a thousand times greater and more 
infinite in variety than any European civilization 
can furnish. 

“Our national genius was at first given to the 
task of coriquering nature, then to the organiza- 
tion of great industries, and finally into forming 





Oliver Opp-Dyke 


A young author—a prospective clergyman—who 
has written some excellent verses in The Omar 
Sonnets and The Unfathomable Sorrow 
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these into immense and intricate combinations. 
The national genius has been typified in our 
great financiers, and they have risen to the 
stature of the continent. And to find these peo- 


& 


ple who have accomplished the marvels which 
have taken place in America in an incredibly 
short time ‘without psychology,’ is to fail to ap- 
preciate them or the magnitude of the situation,” 


Hamlet 


After the sculpture by Lord Ronald Gower on the Shakespeare 
statue at Stratford-on-Avon 
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Warrington Dawson 


Warrington Dawson, whose novel, The 
Scar, has just been published, and is re- 
viewed in this number, was closely asso- 
ciated with former President Roosevelt 
during his hunting trip in Africa. Mr. 
Dawson left the Roosevelt party a few 





Dr. Frederick Van Eeden 


Dr. Van Eeden recently had a drama presented 
at the University of Kansas 


Copyright, 1909, by Moffett, Lawrence, Kansas 


months ago for personal reasons, and 
since his return to this country he has 
been lecturing and showing the only 
photographs of the expedition that have 
been exhibited, save those taken by Kermit 
Roosevelt. Mr. Dawson sailed on April 2 
to rejoin Mr. Roosevelt in Paris, the idea 
being that he shall accompany him through 
Europe. 


The Melrose Prize Novel 

A Marriage Under the Terror, by 
“Delta,” just brought out by the Putnams, 
is significant for the fact that it was 
awarded the first prize in the Melrose 
Novel Competition, an English competi- 
tion that was not restricted to first stories. 
The judges were Flora Annie Steele, 
Mary Cholmondeley and Mrs. Henry de 
la Pasture. 


A New “‘ Belinda ’’ 


Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd has just issued 
The Personal Conduct of Belinda, another 
of the popular “Belinda” books. Mrs. 
Brainerd was brought up in the West, and 
she began to earn her own living by teach- 
ing when she was yet very young. She 
taught in a boys’ military school, then later 
in a fashionable boarding-school for girls, 
in New York. Then she took up reporting 
for the New York “Sun,” from which she 
grew into active—and profitable—author- 
ship. Her “Nancy” and “Belinda” have 
proved delightfully diverting to many 
thousands of readers. 











** Ralph Connor ’’ 


A new portrait 


Recently Mrs. Brainerd purchased a 
farm on the Connecticut River, her ances- 
tral home, and there she intends to live. 


The Color Insert this Month 

Hendrick van Steenwyck the Younger 
was born at Amsterdam about 1580, and 
died in London after 1649. He was em- 
ployed by Van Dyck to paint in architec- 
tural details for many of that master’s 
pictures. In England, he enjoyed the 
favor of Charles I. The “Interior of a 
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Church,” reproduced in this number, 
shows the artist’s fine skill in portraying 
architectural masterpieces. 


Miss Sedgwick Married 

Anne Douglas Sedgwick recently mar- 
ried Basil de Sélincourt. Miss Sedgwick 
was born in Englewood, New Jersey, but 


Eden Phillpotts 


From his latest portrait 


she has lived abroad most of her life, 
studying art in Paris and, later, writing. 
Each novel that she completes shows a 
literary growth over the one preceding, 
her latest work being Franklin Winslow 
Kane, reviewed in this number. 


Hurry, Mr. Oppenheim ! 

To prove the impatience with which 
some readers await Oppenheim’s novels, 
the publishers tell the following story: 


A fidgety lady, after making a careful search 
among the shelves of a large circulating library, 
finally turned away with a frown and asked the 
clerk: 

“What is the latest Oppenheim? I read this 
ages ago,” and she held up a copy of Jeanne of 
the Marshes 

“The Illustrious Prince,’ was the clerk’s 
prompt reply—with the afterthought: “But it 
isn’t out yet.” 


“Well,” snapped the customer; “when’s it 
coming out?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; soon, I guess,” soothed 
the clerk. 

“Well, I wish to gracious they’d hurry up!” 
and the disgusted lady went away—without a 


book. 


The Illustrious Prince has just appeared. 


John Ironside 
John Ironside, the author of The Red 


Symbol, is an English journalist, who has 
never had a book published in America 
before. His début has been most success- 


ful, and as a serial The Red Symbol has 


Florence L. Barclay 
Author of The Rosary 


caught the immediate attention of Amer- 
ican readers. It is to be hoped that the 
author never saw the inside of a Russian 
prison, which is so graphically described, 
nor endured the suspense the newspaper 
man in the story undergoes; but every in- 
cident in the book is based on actual facts 
and the characters are drawn from life. 
Mr. Ironside is a close student of history 
and political science, and acknowledges 
that he is “particularly keen” on Russian 
history, and that he “knows a large num- 
ber of Russians and Poles.” 
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John Ironside has written serial stories 
for the English magazines and a large 
number of “‘novelettes,” but for the future 
he will probably confine himself to the 
straight novel, since The Red Symbol has 
proved such a promising premiére. 


Mrs. Barclay 


Mrs. Florence L. Barclay, whose novel, 
The Rosary, is one of the best books of 
fiction we have had this year, is an English 
woman, and is the sister of Mrs. Maud 
Ballington Booth. Mrs. Barclay is to have 





Alice P. Raphael 
Author of The Fulfillment 


anew novel in the fall, which the Putnams 
will publish under the name of A/rs. Jim 
Airth. 


Alice P. Raphael 

Miss Alice P. Raphael, whose portrait 
is published in this number, is a New York 
woman, and has spent most of her life 
in that city. She has also traveled abroad 
considerably, and until The Fulfillment, 
recently published, was written, she had 
been writing only short stories. 

At present Miss Raphael is taking a 
vacation in Europe, planning, meanwhile, 
a second novel, which she hopes to com- 
plete in the fall. 


The Author of ‘‘ Ragna’’ 


Anna Costantini, author of Ragna, was 
a Miss Miller, of Philadelphia, before her 
marriage. Her husband is an_ Italian 
count, and she has, since her marriage, 
lived a cosmopolitgn life. 


Warwick Deeping 

Warwick Deeping, author of Mad Bar- 
bara, Bertrand of Brittany and Bess o’ the 
Woods, is one of the younger novelists 
in England, and is attracting growing 
attention. He began to write novels at the 
age of twenty, and elected high-colored old 
romance from the very first. One of the 
most picturesque facts about this novelist, 
whose stories are so turbulent, is that his 
own life is among the most peaceful and 
unvaried in the United Kingdom. He lives 
with his young wife in an old cottage at 
sattle Hastings, and here he devotes him- 
self to gardening and other outdoor occu- 





Marie Van Vorst 


Author of The Girl from His Town 
Photograph by Marceau, New York City 
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pations, with that virile love of Nature 
which is a dominating quality in his books. 


The Last ‘‘ Uncle Remus ’’ Book 


Small, Maynard & Co. will issue in the 
fall the last “Uncle Remsis” book that ever 
will be published. It will be called Uncle 
Remus and the Little Boy. 


Where Anne Warner Lives 


“Dichtenberg,” the spot which Anne 
Warner has chosen for the scene of her 


Warvick Deeping 


last book, Just Berween Themselves, is a 
tiny German village, nestling on the edge 
of the Hartz Forest. ‘The background of 
the book is strictly true, and the author 
has lived in the shadow of the ruins of the 
robber castle for nearly two years. Al- 
though the castle has been a ruin since 
1530, the tradition of how bad it was is 
a vivid reality to the peasants. 

When asked if the conversations were 
not verbatim, so lifelike do they sound, 
she replied: 

“Oh, no; they're not real people. The 
scenery is true, and the mouse and the 
donkey and the spirit-lamp are true, but 
the people I made up. They were easily 
made up, too, for any one with an imagi- 
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nation can see how the place where [ live 
would affect most men and women.” 


A Vagabond Voyager 

Perhaps the easiest way to write a 
biographical sketch of Harry A. Franck, 
author of A Vagabond Journey Around 
the World, is to quote Mr. Franck’s own 
words, as he writes of himself in a letter 
to his publishers: 


“Let me begin at the logical beginning and 
say that I was born in 1881, in a village of 
Michigan, the son of the village blacksmith, 
though that has nothing to do with the case 
except that it gave me the beginning of those 
several manual trades by means of which I paid 
my way through high school and the University 
of Michigan. 

“During those days I earned money in all the 
orthodox fashions, from selling papers to wait- 
ing on table, during the school days: During the 
summer terms I made it a practice to ‘ship’ 
West as a railway laborer, spend the summer 
with pick and shovel or in the harvest fields of 
the Northwest, and, having sent back the tuition 
I had thus earned, I ‘hoboed’ back to the college 
town. This plan I followed every summer from 
1898 to 1903, the year of my graduation, except 
in 1900, when I took cattle-boat to England by 
the same route as the beginning of my long 
trip, worked as a stevedore in Newhaven, vis- 
ited the Paris Exposition, arrived in London 
‘broke,’ walked to Liverpool, and shipped as an 
A. B. in time to reach the college town before 
work was far advanced. 

“It was these trips, together with some courses 
in sociology, which included the reading of 


Harry A. Franck 
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works by Josiah Flynt and Wyckoff, that first 
gave me the idea of the trip around the world. 
At the end of my college year I became teacher 
of French in the Central High School of. De- 
troit, Michigan, during which year I made final 
plans for the trip as carried out. It was not 
until some months after my return, when I was 
master of modern languages in Bellefonte 
Academy, Pennsylvania, that I began writing 
the story in the rare moments left over from 
my classroom and dormitory duties in the 
poarding-school and continued it during even- 
ings and Saturdays when I changed to the 
Browning School in New York. I taught there 
two years, between which I made a walking 
trip of three months through Spain, and tutored 
scions of the school during the other two sum- 
mers. In this time, too, I finished writing up 
the trip, and in the last year, while head of mod- 
ern languages of the Springfield Technical High 
School, I put on the finishing touches. 

“I was twenty-two years old when the trip 
began, twenty-four when it ended.” 


Sarah G. Morrison 


“A sketch of myself? There is very little to 
sketch.” 

So Miss Sarah Graham Morrison an- 
swered when asked about her life. 

“A mixture of Scotch-Irish-English blood, 
going back to English nobility and Saxon and 
Scandinavian kings; in this country, to a dear 
old Virginia Quakeress, a Revolutionary sol- 
dier, and a ‘dyed-in-the-wool’ Abolitionist ; 
while all the immediate connection seem to have 
ploughed the fields, spun yarn, and taught school 
—all the women, good cooks, and all the men, 
influences.” 

After being graduated from the Slip- 
pery Rock (Pennsylvania) State Normal 
School, she herself taught for two years 
in the grade schools of Sharon, Pennsyl- 
vania, then took her college course in his- 
tory at Leland Stanford Junior University, 
and was a colleague of Will H. Irwin, 
John M. Oskison, and “Nishimura ‘Togo.” 

Later, Miss Morrison studied in the 
Congressional Library, taught English for 
atime at the Edinboro (Pennsylvania) 
State Normal School, traveled to some 
extent in this country and Canada, touring 
the Oriental world in 1907; but most of 
the time has been spent as her father’s 
secretary in the office of one of the iron 
manufacturing industries of the Shenango 
valley. Born and reared in Sharon, she 
loves its black, smoky furnaces, the roar 
of its mills, and the tired faces of the 
dinner-bucket brigade. 

“My reading? Principally history, biography, 
and travel, although the really artistic always 
appeals to me, no matter where it is found.” 





She is very fond of flowers, landscape 
paintings, and horses. 

Her first writing was a series of letters 
for the home paper, at the suggestion of 
the editor, her uncle, when she crossed the 
Continent in 1896 on her way to college. 
At the university she was identified with 
all the various publications, but is mainly 
remembered as the author of the Stanford 
“Mandalay Song.” During the last four or 





Sarah Graham Morrison 


Author of From Letes te Cherry Blossom 


five years she has written for the maga- 
zines a few travel sketches and historical 
articles, and occasionally a story or a bit 
of verse. 


Two Errors Corrected 

Mr. William Dean Howells desires to 
have corrected an error that occurred in 
connection with his review of Cale Young 
Rice’s Many Gods, in the “North Ameri- 
can Review.” Mr. Howells is made to 
say, “I could have but little praise for Mr. 
Rice’s poetry.” What Mr. Howells really 
wrote was: “I could have little but praise 
for Mr. Rice’s poetry.” 

K cK 

By mistake the author of Anne of 
Treboul was written down as Louise 
Goetchins in Tim Book News MontTHLy 
for May. Her correct name is Goetchius, 
Mrs. Morgan Goetchius. 
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N all the prose writings of Matthew 
Arnold there is probably no more 
magical passage than these famous 
lines : 


Beautiful City, so venerable, so lovely, so 

unravaged by the fierce intellectual life of our 
century, so serene—and yet steeped in senti- 
ment as she lies, spreading her gardens to 
the moonlight, and whispering from her 
towers the last enchantments of the Middle 
Age; who will deny that Oxford, by her 
ineffable charm, keeps ever calling us nearer 
to the true goal of all of us—to the ideal, to 
perfection, to beauty, which is only truth seen 
from -~-*her side? 


Apart from all the beauty of phrase of 
this oft-quoted eulogy, never was the spirit 
of Oxford so finely caught, the teaching 
of the place so happily epitomized. 





On the Cherwell, Oxford 


Fair Oxford 


“That sweet city, with her dreaming spires!”’ 


By Anne Magnus Earle 







For in spite of the verdict of many an 
impatient, restless modern that it is sleepy, 
enervating and the like, there are others 
to whom every stone of its gray walls, 
every blade of its greensward, is charged 
with a gentle stimulus and encouragement. 

It was warm August weather when I 
first made acquaintance with Oxford, to 
have my best dreams realized—with the 
river flowing away from her down to 
London, and the little Isis and Cherwell 
rippling around her. The country was 
at its door in the enchanted city, the 
birds waking before day, and Wolsey’s 
elms all verdant in the streets. Every 


window, arched and quaint, had its win- 
dow box, flaming with scarlet geraniums, 
contrasting vividly with the blue of the 
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lobelia. I saw it out of term time; there 
were no gowns and caps, no races on the 
Isis ; but what a regal old town it was, the 
air heavy with the perfume of the past! 
Nowhere in all England is the turf 
more green, the English landscape purer 


** Lewis Carroll ’ 
(Charles Dodgson) 
Author of Alice in Wonderland 


or more characteristic; the air, even, 
seems eloquent with learning and with the 
sound of splendid names. 

We quite agree, then, with Hawthorne 
that the world, surely, has not another 
place like Oxford; it is a despair, he says, 
to see such a spot and ever to leave it, for 
it would take a lifetime and more than 
one to comprehend and enjoy it satisfac- 
torily. 

The social life of the town is very 
charming in the summer term; balls, con- 
certs, garden parties, follow one another in 
quick succession, and the city swarms with 
pretty girls and complacent mothers being 
shown the sights by youths whose faces 
beam with mingled pride and importance. 

In a villa near the University Parks 
lived for many years Mrs. Thomas Green, 
widow of the late professor of moral 
philosophy, who exercised such a deep 


and lasting influence upon the Oxford of 
his day. To his teaching, set forth as it 
was in a life of singular devotion and 
simplicity, may be traced that great wave 
of philanthropic interest which, in our 
generation, has swept over Oxford with 
such beneficial effect. He was the avowed 
original of Mr. Grey in Robert Elsmere. 
It is, perhaps, not generally known that 
Lewis Carroll, the delightful author of 
Alice in Wonderland, was an Oxford man, 
mathematical lecturer to his own college 
of Christ Church. He died just before 
this visit of mine to the city on the Isis, 
and it gave one a feeling almost of indig- 
nation to see some of his personal effects, 
ticketed, labeled and exposed for sale, in a 
curiosity shop on High Street! 

His dedication of Alice in Wonderland 
to Alice Liddell is very charming: 

Child of the pure, unclouded brow 
And dreaming eyes of wonder! 
Though time be fleet, and I and thou 
Are half a life asunder, 


Thy loving smile will surely hail 
The love-gift of a fairy-tale 


Alice Liddell 


Lewis Carroll's *‘ Alice in Wonderland " 


The man who could write thus could 
also write this other immortal stanza: 


And as in uflish thought he stood, 
The Jabberwock, with eyes of flame, 

Came whiffling through the tulgey wood 
And burbled as it came! 
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There seems to be a great gulf between 
these two notes; but they were notes of 
the same endearing voice, and sprang 
from the same fine imagination. 

But the spirit of Sir Philip Sidney is 
drawing our loitering steps to Christ 
Church College—the aristocratic and the 
superb—to which we give precedence over 
all the rest. We can barely turn aside, on 
our way to the famous towered gateway, 
to remember that little Pembroke, oppo- 
site, sheltered Francis Beaumont and 
Shenstone and Samuel Johnson. 

Wolsey’s haughty person, in the niche 
above the portal of the great quadrangle 
of Christ’s College, has confronted ten 
generations unmoved by the throbbings 


and boomings of “Great Tom” of Oxford, 
which hangs in the belfry above. 

At nine o'clock every eveniag this bell 
intimates to all the colleges the hour for 
closing their gates. It always sent a thrill 
through us at Oxford to hear “Big Tom” 
thus booming through the air, as he had 
done for centuries, the same number of 
strokes at that selfsame hour. 

Let us enter the great hall of Christ 
Church, approached by a grand and beau- 
tiful staircase, whose delicate fan-roof, 
springing from a single pillar, is one of 
the glories of the college. 

This hall, the largest and most perfect 
of all medizval halls in the kingdom, 
except that at Westminster, was designed 
by Cardinal Wolsey himself. The lofty 





Magdalen Tower 
Oxford 
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roof is of Irish oak, and its pendants are 
decorated with the arms and badges of 
Henry VIII and Catharine of Aragon. 
All around, seemingly looking down upon 
those who sit at meat, are the portraits 
of illustrious personages who were mem- 
bers of the college in time past. And 


~ 


Christ Church Hall Staircase, Oxford 


what a list it is! Sir Thomas More, Sir 
Philip Sidney, Ben Jonson, John Locke, 
the Wesleys, Canon Liddon, Ruskin, Lord 
Salisbury, Sir Robert Peel—these are but 
a few of the splendid names. 

As we, fortunate University Extension 
Society students, are taken from one point 
to another by the different professors, or 
“dons,” and are told of the historic or lit- 
erary interest connected with each, we 
feel how much we are learning that can 
be found in no guide-book or modern 
record, and the enthusiasm which each 
feels for his own college is communicated 
to us. 

Never can one forget the beauty of the 
full choral service, given daily at ten and 
five in the Cathedral: the picturesqueness 
of the long procession of dignitaries; the 
effect of the exquisite singing, pealing 
through the marble arches, cannot be de- 
scribed in words. 

But we must hasten to the walks of 
Christ Church meadows, enclosing a space 


of fifty acres. As we seat ourselves under 
the shade of the famous avenue of elms, 
their intertwining branches forming a vista 
of Gothic arches of entrancing loveli- 
ness, the gray towers on one side, the spire 
of the Cathedral on the other, battlemented 
walls, exquisite flowers and the ripple of 
the river to add to the charm of the 
scene—we feel that Matthew Arnold said 
not a word too much: “Beautiful Oxford, 
whispering from her towers the last en- 
chantment of the Middle Age.” 

Whatever else is left unseen, Magdalen 
College we must see: it would be difficult 
to exaggerate its charms, which have en- 
chanted every beholder down through the 
centuries. Her sons have ever felt for 
her a boundless devotion, and she is con- 
fessedly the most beautiful object in this 
most beautiful of English cities. 

As we walk down High Street we see 
Magdalen’s glorious tower facing us, a 
lofty structure of exquisite proportions, 
one of the most graceful perpendicular 
towers in all England. 

Do glance with me at the chapel, a 
miracle of perfection in its ancient win- 
dows, with tints of yellow, purple and 
rose; and at the library and cloisters— 
none now remaining in all England can 
compare with them. We pass through 
the cloisters to Magdalen Walks, with the 
little Cherwell flowing on under overhang- 
ing trees and through great gates, a vision 
of dappled deer in an atmosphere of green 
light, and come to “Addison’s Walk,” said 
to have been his favorite resort when at 
Oxford. Here we sit and see half a mile 
or so of leafy avenue in ever dwindling 
perspective, the trees meeting overhead. 
It is somewhat strange that of all the 
poets who belong to Oxford, the only one 
who has impressed his individuality suff- 
ciently to give a lasting name to a locality 
should have been the most staid, self- 
conscious and, in truth, prosaic, of all the 
tuneful choir. 

One afternoon we spent in Balliol Col- 
lege, with Hudson Shaw. His sketch of 
its history was graphic and amusing. The 
buildings are almost entirely modern, but 
the foundation is most ancient. In schol- 
arship this college stands unrivaled, and 
among its great men are numbered Dean 
Stanley, Matthew Arnold, Robert Southey, 
Robert Browning, Arthur Hugh Clough. 
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Arnold Toynbee was a Balliol man. Mr. 
Shaw spoke with enthusiasm of his beau- 
tiful life of devotion to the uplifting of 
the London poor. The best biography 
ever written of Arnold Toynbee can be 
found in the character of “Edward Hal- 
lam,” in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel, 
Marcella. 

Hudson Shaw told many interesting 
and amusing anecdotes of the celebrated 
master of Balliol, Professor Benjamin 
Jowett. The following rhyme is often 
sung by the undergraduates: 


I am the first man, I am Jowett— 
All there is to know, I know it. 
I’m the Master of this College— 
What I don’t know isn’t knowledge. 


Tennyson said that the qualities which 
most attracted in Professor Jowett were 
his childlikeness, his absolute simplicity of 
life. The poor student who needed help, 
the wealthy student who needed guidance, 
could have no truer friend than the master 
of Balliol. 

One of the most conspicuous and beau- 
tiful buildings in Oxford is the Church 
of St. Mary the Virgin, the University 
Church, whose walls have echoed to the 
voices of the ablest preachers in all Eng- 


land. Cardinal Newman was incumbent 
at St. Mary’s from 1834 to 1843; he was 
then in the very prime of life and was 
preaching there every Sunday. Writes 
one of his contemporaries: “Who could 
resist the charm of that spiritual appari- 
tion, gliding in the dim afternoon light 
through the aisles of St. Mary’s, rising 
into the pulpit, and then in the most en- 
trancing of voices breaking the silence 
with words and thoughts which were a 
religious music—subtle, sweet, mournful!” 

Alas! that, as usual, time presses and we 
can visit no more of the twenty-two col- 
leges which form the great University of 
Oxford. 

It is a name to conjure by, to those who 
have had the delight of even a brief 
sojourn in this fair city. To be hurried 
by train from London, from noise, glare 
and brilliancy, to find one’s self amid pala- 
tial colleges and chapels whose hourly 
bells are calling men to study and to 
prayer—surely, in Oxford, time shows 
itself without decay and in all its majesty! 
And that sweet city, with her dreaming spires, 
She needs not June, for beauty’s heightening! 
Lovely all times she lies, lovely to-night, 
3ack’d by the sunset which doth glorify 
Her orange and pale violet evening sky. 


The “Grail Motif” from “ Parsifal”’ 


By Rhea Powel 


Far o’er the tumult of our noisy life, 


qi: high and sweet, the Voice is ever calling, 


Still soaring sure, through good or ill befalling, 
Like that fair Peace that wings o’er human strife. 


Fain would it lead us past the thorns of duty, 
Fain lure our hearts to rest within the veil, 
That, treading here the Way of Perfect Beauty, 
We, in love’s strength, might quest the Holy Grail. 


Grant us, Eternal, in our souls to hear it, 
Teaching the tender purity of One 

Whose human blood, to them that draw a-near it, 
Pulses the cup of faith with crimson sun. 


Till it shall lead us, recking not of duty, 
Where silent love adores within the veil, 
Where, in the Presence of the Perfect Beauty, 
We drink of God—our souls His Holy Grail! 


Peasants 
St. Jean-du-Doigt 
Photograph by E. M. Fryer 


The Fire 
St. Jean-du-Doigt 
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HE conflict of alien forces 
tends to the making of na- 
tions, as it tends also to the 
making of the individual char- 
acter. And we cannot read 

Mrs. Owens’ books on Brittany without 
realizing the truth of this statement. We 
see in her Emerald and Ermine a persist- 
ent clinging to the past, past customs and 
traditions, past ideas and old-time view- 
points of life. In her Cradle of the Rase 
we see no less a letting go, a dim but 
certain looking forward into new worlds, 
the primitive Breton peasant standing 
shyly on the broader threshold of moder- 
nity that offers ever widening possibilities 
for the future, as the forces of the present, 
ranging themselves against the great wall 
of the past, buttressed with tradition, 
pierce it despite its thickness. By dwell- 


ing mostly on their primitive side, we may, 
perhaps, see the trend of this future that 
is dawning for them. 





St. Jean-du-Doigt 
From the hill 


The Pardon of St. Jean-du-Doigt 


By Eugenie M. Fryer 





The Celt has always stood aloof, proud, 
reserved, distinct in race, in feeling, in 
language, in tradition; above all, tena- 
ciously loyal to all that he holds sacred. 
srittany, from the natural isolation of her 
position, has fostered all these character- 
istics, and to cross the border line sep- 
arating Normandy from Brittany is to 
step into another world, a world of rugged 
scrub growth; of craggy rocks that peep 
from beneath the gold of gorse and broom, 
and the deep purple of the bell heather; 
of sharp, barren hills where one gets 
glimpses of the wild northern sea; of deep, 
soft, green valleys, where the cuckoo 
hides, and an undercurrent of joyous 
forest life throbs busily. The Argdéat, that 
green forest land, folds within its hills the 
runic murmur of romance, a romance of 
pastoral simplicity; but it is the Armor, 
that coast of Brittany with its naked, 
storm-carved cliffs, that brings us face to 
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The Church 
St. Jean-du- Doigt 


The Fountain 
St. Jean-du- Doigt 


Photographs by E. M. Fryer 


face with the stern realities of the Breton 
life. 

It was midsummer’s eve, yet the fresh- 
ness of April was in the air, and the un- 
certainty of April weather lurked in the 
heavy clouds as they swept slowly across 
the blue June sky. Down in the valley 
that enfolds the quaint old town of Mor- 
laix, the clouds burst into momentary fits 
of passion. But drenched streets and 
dripping house roofs could not dampen the 
ardor or stay the steps of the pilgrim 
peasants who, in gala attire, crowded dili- 
gence, char-d-bancs, and high two-wheeled 
carts, and rumbled off along the pilgrims’ 
way to St. Jean-du-Doigt. 

As the road bent upward and away 
from the river, the shower was left behind, 
and the gray-massed clouds revealed the 
blue that edged their silver lining. The 
road led northward across the hills, some- 
times between long avenues of beeches 
through which the sun filtered its dull 
yellow gold; again, winding down across 


the gorge of the Dourdt, where, amid its 
silent, savage grandeur, one caught a 
glimpse of the sea. In the hawthorn, 
birds sang; in the fields and along the 
road, flowers bloomed; and the hearts of 
the passers-by echoed the song and gath- 
ered the flowers. 

Peasants from many parishes trudged 
along that road, wending their way 
toward St. Jean to participate in this féte 
of the solstice—this Feast of Light that 
links back to the old Celtic days and even 
to fire worshipers of the East. Occa- 
sionally one passed a cowherd clad in 
goatskin—a touch as primitive as if a satyr 
peered from behind an oak. The road 
led truly into a little world apart, a world 
of which simplicity was the keynote, the 
simplicity of those who live close to 
Nature, who know her moods, who love 
yet fear her, and who yield themselves 
utterly to her guidance. 

The way went with sudden swiftness 
to the valley where St. Jean lay hidden 
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in an amphitheater of exquisite green. A 
half-mile distant shimmered the sea, shot 
in mystic green and purple hues, touched 
here and there with gold as the sun broke 
through the huddling masses of flying 
clouds still glowering in the sky. The 
little valley lies within a horseshoe circle 
of high hills that pause abruptly, jagged 
and torn by the rude play of the sea above 
which they brood so dreamily. The green 
of its fields is set about with the royal 
purple of the heather; its solitude echoes 
the silvery, elfish laughter of hidden water- 
brooks, the merry gurgle of many foun- 


tains, and the far-off croon of ceaseless. 


tides. This open temple is dedicated to 
the “King of Stars,” as the Bretons call 
the sun, and the Bretons have hallowed it 
by long centuries of worship, the worship 
of Heol, the God of Light—a worship 
that has changed its form, perhaps, yet 
harks back unmistakably to the ancient 
Celtic nature worship of old Druid days. 

The tiny, freshly whitewashed houses 
that straggle down the hillside into the 
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A Procession 
St. Jean-du-Doigt 


valley were half-hidden by the booths and 
caravans of the gypsies, who were there 
in plenty, displaying their cheap, tawdry 
wares—colored beads, colored streamers, 
candy and gaudy calicoes-—-others were 
making pancakes or offering to tell your 
fortune for a sou. The wheezing monot- 
ony of a carousel rose above the hum of 
the crowd, mingling discordantly with their 
gay laughter. Many of the crowd lingered 
about the booths, yet some pushed their 
way eagerly toward the old fountain that 
stands just within the crumbling gateway 
of the tumble-down churchyard. The 
fountain is a beautiful piece of Renais- 
sance work, probably of some forgotten 
artist, and about it the peasants gather to 
bathe their eyes in its sacred waters that 
have been blessed by the holy finger of 
St. Jean—that holy relic that found its 
way to St. Jean in miraculous fashion dur- 
ing the fifteenth century, supplanting the 
devotion hitherto given to St. Meriédek, 
the early Cornish saint for whom the 





The Church Gateway 
St. Jean-du-Doigt 
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village was originally named—Traoun- 
Meriédek. 

It was interesting to stand in the old 
gateway and watch the crowd sway rest- 
lessly to and fro, as the peasants surged 
up and down the tiny street, loitered by 
the gateway, or pressed on to pray in the 
gray, moss-grown church, half ruinous 
with the years, its beauty all but despoiled 
by too rude handling, save for a broken 
bit of an exterior triforium and the slen- 
der, graceful Gothic tower that points 
upward into the calm blue of the sky. All 
types were there—those of fair hair and 
mystic blue of eye; those dark of hue, 
with eyes reflectant of the wood-brook’s 
golden brown; those of the blue-black 
hair, whose eyes gather within their 
depths the dream-fugues of the sea. The 
weathering of the sea and the struggle for 
existence have left their mark upon their 
stern, square-cut faces, faces softened by 
the fund of humor lurking about the cor- 
ners of their mouths and lighting their 
eyes with sudden fire. 

Suddenly the bells rang out in silvery 
music. The carousel ceased its monoto- 
nous wheezing, and a hush fell upon the 
crowded street. Some priests, preceded 
by the Swiss, a crucifer and attendant 
acolytes, came out of the chuich, crossed 
the churchyard, and went down the street 
to meet the procession from Plougasnou, 
the only parish that still joins its banners 
with St. Jean in this yearly festival. In 
the old days, processions from many 
parishes came from across the hills and 
by boat. Now they celebrate their own 
festivals or come merely as spectators. 

Vespers in the church over, the pro- 
cession re-formed. From the top of the 
hill where the three ways meet, and where 
from pagan times the Tantad has been 
burned, one could see the procession com- 
ing, winding in and out among the deep- 
set lanes, the peasants chanting as they 
came. On they marched, the great banners 
waving in the breeze, until they reached 
the top of the hill, where the huge stack 
of gorse, crowned with a cross of roses, 
stood ready for the fiery dragon that would 
soon be winging its way down the rope 
that stretched from the church tower to 
the stack. First came the crucifer and 
acolytes, followed by the big banners and 
the little girls from Plougasnou, dressed 











in white dresses, shawls and lace caps, 
four of whom carried a canopy of blue 
over a statue of the Blessed Virgin. 
Then came the St. Jean banners, girls in 
white, little children carrying little white 
banners edged with different colored 
streamers. Next the priests came, robed 
in gorgeous yellow vestments and bearing 
the sacred relics. Behind them walked the 
boy St. Jean, clad in a lamb’s-wool jacket, 
a wreath of white flowers resting on his 
fair curls. In front of the boy walked a 
lamb, a red cord attached to his horns. 
The ends of the cord were held by two 
peasants, who walked on either side of the 
little St. Jean. 

The singing ceased as the procession 
gathered about the Tantad, and a wave of 
silence swept the multitude hovering all 
about. Far off lay the sea, wind-tossed, 
color-flecked, soundless. The voice of the 
wind alone was heard as it came chanting 
its pagan chant to heroic measure—the 
echo perchance of the Druid worshipers 
of long ago. Intensity marked each face 
in that huddled crowd. A rocket shot 
straight and high toward the dark mass 
of clouds, and a shout followed its flight. 
The beginning of the end was at hand. 
One girl stood shyly beside her sweetheart, 
a bunch of “fire flowers” in her hand, 
ready to cast them into the flames. It was 
midsummer’s eve, and she had made a 
wish that was near to her heart. The 
wishes of a year hung in the balance as 
the peasants waited for the flight of the 
fire-dragon. The signal was given at last 
as the great banner of St. Jean was 
raised and inclined three times, and all 
eyes turned toward the church tower, 
where the bells had begun to ring again. 
Down the rope the little fiery dragon flew, 
hurling itself with incredible swiftness 
into the stack. A curl of smoke, a crack- 
ling sound, a flame all copper-hued shot 
up against the gray-blue sky, spreading 
swiftly, and—the wishes for that year 
were safe, their fulfilment assured. 

“An Tan! An Tan!’ the Gaelic cry 
for fire rang out and found echo in the 
hills. 

“An Tan! An Tan!” the church bells 
pealed, deep down in the valley. 

‘An Tan! An Tan!” the wind sang as 
it sped up the valley and across the vast, 
unknown spaces of the sky. 
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The procession had re-formed, and the 
joyous, laughing, happy voices of the 
peasants trooping down the hillside floated 
upward to the holy ground, the pagan 
Trivia, where three roads meet. Away to 
the west, Heol the Sun God trailed his 
robes of purple-gold across the barren 
hills. In that gold glow of sunset I saw 
reflected the barbaric splendor of old 
Druid worship, of the East. In the flare 
of the Tantad I saw it softened and 
transformed, yet these people glorifying 
still the great spirit of Life and Light. 
And I realized also that the primitiveness 
of these people was passing, as was their 


clinging to these simple, primitive beliefs. 
The great world outside had touched them 


and had left them a trifle self-conscious, 


a trifle less credulous of superstitious say- 
ings, though it has left the essentials of 
their faith unbroken, undisturbed. The 
day of the Pardon is undoubtedly num- 
bered. Its need is outgrown. The ma- 
jority of the people stand on the edge of 
the crowd, spectators rather than partici- 
pants. Nature worshipers they are still. 
Yet a future with broader, richer possi- 
bilities is opening for them—a road that is 
leading out from the Trivia with the glow 
of the Tantad still shining in their eyes. 


Notes on Rome 
By R. Valentine Heckscher 


At St. Peter’s 


OT in the marble halls of Peace, where dwells 
N The everlasting night—and graven stones 

Freeze to the heart—nor where the organ’s tones 
Pray for the poor, like ocean’s lucent swells— 


Nor in the sanctums of the scented dells, 
Where violets bow, the while the brooklet drones— 
Nor even where are laid the dusty bones 

Of martyred Saints—God sits, except in spells— 


But rather in the temple of the sky, 
That arches over every form of life— 
Over the faith and hope and charity, 
The long denial and the agony— 
Yes! where we have most need of him, the strife, 
God moves, and blesses everything we see! 


II 


By the Temple of A-sculapius 


Like as that Statue, that, through sun and storm, 
Ever beholds herself within the lake— 
Yet. though each passing ripple dims her form, 
Never allows her real self to shake; 
But stays forever young, forever fair, 
Pure as the snow upon yon mountain peak— 
Yet in our very midst, not far from care, 
Giving her happiness to all that speak ; 
Yes! even as that Statue, never shook 
By any tremor of the passing wind— 
Yet, lighting all about her, like the brook, 
To all things but our love and beauty blind— 
The very flower of our constancy— 
Alas! how often have I prayed to be! 
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Jesus Before the High Priest 


Photographs by Underwood & Underwood, New York City 





The Village of Oberammergau 
Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York City 


The Pledge of Oberammergau 


By Montrose J. Moses 


Translator of “‘ The Passion Play of Oberammergau” 


E delight in tracing the 
growth of the dramatist 
from the ecclesiastic; we 
recognize the touch of a 
layman here, the atmos- 
phere of the clergy there. But who wrote 
Everyman? We do not know. Who is 
responsible for the main outlines of the 
Oberammergau Passion Play? It is well- 
nigh impossible to say. Who are the 
rightful authors of those mystery cycles 
gathered together under the titles of the 
York, Coventry, Chester and Towneley 
manuscripts? ‘The matter is one of con- 
jecture. Such uncertainty makes us all 








the more eager when the centuries give 
us a definite name to tie to; then we feel 
able to mingle the personal element with 
our material, and this always enhances the 
literary value of research work. 

It is an oft-repeated story how, in the 
history of the medizval drama, the re- 
ligious plays gradually increased from a 
mere line included in the church service, 
to cycles of incredible length; and how, 
passing from the church building, by way 
of the churchyard, into the city or town 
itself, these plays became more secular in 
spirit, and entirely popular in language. 
We are told that these Bible stories, in 
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dialog form, grew by assimilation and 
accretion, and in scope covered a large 
range of events, centering around the 
pivotal church days—Easter and Christ- 
mas. 

We have heard discussed the differences 
between the forms of this early religious 
drama, known to us as miracle, mystery, 
morality and passion plays, and we have 
even seen pictures showing the evolution 
in costume from ecclesiastical robes first 





Anton Lang 
The Christus of the Passion Play. He isa 
potter by trade 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, 
New York City 


worn by the priests who assumed the roles, 
to the pasteboard crowns and _ special 
cloaks supplied by the guilds and cities, 
which afterward paid the pageant ex- 


penses. 


Can any of us, used to the complicated 
stagecraft of the present, reconcile our- 
selves so as to see these plays as the 
medievals saw them? We wondered at 
the comparative simplicity of Everyman, 
where the actors mingled with the audi- 
ence, and in which a prolog told us to be 
silent and lend an ear. A bowl of water 
would not suffice at present for the sea, 
nor would a placard of Elizabeth’s day 
satisfy our needs, even though it was all 
that Shakespeare used to mark Elsinore 
and Venice. We have lost the elemental 
spirit, and our minds do not remain 








naively receptive. We can imagine a street 
gathering of a varied crowd, dispersing as 
the pageant wagon passed from one thor- 
oughfare to another ; all was clear to them: 
Mak, the shepherd, going home across the 
field, although he only took a step to right 
or left of the platform; the Magi moving 
forward or backward in their progress to 
and from Bethlehem. At one time, when 
the Christmas plays were liturgical, there 
was the long processional to the altar, and 
members of the choir stepped forward in 
their réles of angels; the background con- 
sisted of the shadowy arches of a building 
and the dim light of moving candles. To- 
day, in Europe, this action is largely pre- 
served in its medieval simplicity, and it is 
especially noticeable in the Catholic serv- 
ice. But the religious drama, though re- 
flecting some of the ornateness of the 
church festival or celebration, showed bar- 
renness—a barrenness of freedom, while 
the audience, with an imagination more 
willing than ours, met the dramatist 
halfway. 

Once, some children were playing thea- 
ter ; the villain was standing above his foe, 
who, shamming mortal anguish, lay upon 
the floor. “You are dead!” proclaimed 
the bandit. “No, not yet,” replied the 
other ; “you'll know I’m dead when I move 
my leg.” This is the elemental simplicity 
of which I speak—the simplicity that char- 
acterized the drama of the Middle Ages. 


II 


The aloofness of Oberammergau has 
preserved in its inhabitants some of this 
medieval ingenuousness. If the Passion 
Play, as a survival, is the culmination of 
a long chain of developments and modifi- 
cations, the people themselves have bred 
in the bone the mental and spiritual force 
of a tradition, and their way of living is 
almost as irrevocable as the build of their 
persons and the color of their skin and 
hair. ‘They are sons of medizval days, and 
Roman blood courses in their veins. 

Not long ago there was a strong effort 
made to bring Anton Lang to America; a 
representative was sent over for the ex- 
press purpose of demonstrating the ad- 
visability of his accepting the call. The 
visitor was summoned before the Council 
to state his reasons. One by one, the staid 
patriarchs of the village entered the hall, 
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and in silence, with solemn expressions 
betokening no response to the interpreter 
who followed the speaker, they listened to 
this plea on behalf of America. For a 
whole day thereafter, the visitor awaited 
his answer from the Council, and at last 
it came in the form of an appreciative note 
of declination from Lang. For the 
Christus had been told that he might go 
if within him was a strong desire to fulfil 
a mission; but if the inclination was only 
to see the outside world, then it were well 
for a son of Oberammergau to remember 
his obligation. Once beyond the valley of 
the Ammer, and Anton Lang could never 
have been the Christus again. 

In this incident there is much to ponder ; 
first, it indicates how deeply tradition 
affects the people; second, it marks how 
much of a consecrated task the Passion 
Play is to the individual; and third, it is 
typical of the manner in which the village 
protects itself from the disquieting temp- 
tations of the world outside. Yet gradu- 
ally the stream of modern life is depriving 
Oberammergau of its native simplicity. 


Word comes to us now that for the first 
time automobiles will be allowed along the 
highway which was once so tedious and 
so dangerous to traverse. It is neverthe- 
less true that tradition is a difficult thing 
to kill, no less than to modify. From 
Munich to Oberammergau there is still to 
be felt the force of medizvalism: peasants 
still bow before crosses as a prelude to 
their daily work; grottoes still shelter the 
small “stations,” depicting in loud colors 
the Passion of the Lord. Relics of many 
years’ standing refute the modernism _ 
which every ten years comes pounding at 
the doors of the Passion Play. 

To satisfy this onrush, the villagers have 
had to make concessions: they enlarged 
their stage in 1890 to accord with the de- 
signs of Munich engineers and Viennese 
artists; this work was taken quite out of 
their hands. Then, in 1900, a vast audi- 
torium was added at great expense. 
Ammergauers look askance at these 
changes; they suspicion—and not without 
cause—that the play will escape from their 
grasp by the over-theatricalism which robs 





The Theater at Oberammergau 
Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York City 


The Children of Anton Lang 
Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York City 


it of its inherent simplicity and dominant 
purpose. For, after all, what is that pledge 
which the Ammergauers made in 1634 if 
it were not an obligation offered up to 
God in return for the removal of a dread 
scourge which came in the wake of the 
Thirty Years’ War? Examined carefully, 
one will rightly conclude that the money 
speculation which breeds ill to the Passion 
Play is largely carried on outside of Ober- 
ammergau ; to the villagers the play is still 
an obligation, a sacred perpetuation; and 
even as the réles descend from father to 
son, so the old fervor still is seen. 

That is the dominant beauty which keeps 
alive this survival of an ancient dramatic 
form; its present is protected by its past, 
and there is little or no change in the 
aspect of natural scene around. The oldest 
inhabitant—and they live to ripe old age 
in Oberammergau—remembers the time 
when no electric car connected Murnau 
with the village ; but there has always been 
the Kofl, upon which a cross has looked 
down upon the Ammer valley, and Ettal 


monastery has always been within a stone’s 
throw of the village since 1327, when it 
was miraculously begun, even as the Pas- 
sion Play sprang from Divine dispensation. 

Signs and symbols might tell much of 
the history of Oberammergau; the form 
that glided before the Bavarian emperor 
while he was at prayer nearly six hundred 
years ago bade him erect some holy house 
in honor of the Virgin. Within the shadow 
of that building, the Ammergauers learned 
much for which they are now famous: 
their entire art instinct—cross-carving, 
painting, and dramatic impulse—was 
partly cultivated by the St. Benedictine 
order, but as well through association with 
the Augsburg and Nuremberg artisans, 
who were largely responsible for the Ettal 
decorations. This founding of the mon- 
astery forms the substance of a small 
drama written by Pastor Daisenberger. for 
the “practice theater.” 

There was nothing strictly original in 
the Ammergauers’ decision to pledge them- 
selves in the manner they did; it was 
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almost a proverbial custom among the 
medizevals; and they were probably as 
familiar with that as they were with the 
Passion Play as a genre. A study of the 
Benedicktbeuern manuscripts will show 
that the neighborhood was accustomed to 
religious representation of an extensive 
order a long while before the Ober- 
ammergau community began definitely to 
fulfil their pledge. The text of 1662 is 
a product of many other manuscripts, and, 
in the amalgamation, this Passion Play 
is illustrative of the process through which 
all religious dramas developed in their 
increase from Easter tropes. ‘Two plays 
were obtained by the Ammer peasants 
from Augsburg, their commercial neigh- 
bor, and two names—the meistersinger 
Sebastian Wild, and the priest Johann 
Aelbl—are connected with the early evo- 
lution. Once the 1662 text assumed artistic 
shape, the Oberammergau Passion Play 
was altered at regular intervals, on the one 
hand to satisfy shifting taste, and on the 
other to circumvent political enmity. 

For it must not be supposed that this 
drama has been allowed to develop in 
peace. There came a time in the history 
of the religious drama when, even by way 
of the priesthood, coarseness and ribaldry 
crept into the performances, and the laity 
grew as lax in their morals as they were 
ignorant in the performance of their 
duties. Peculiarly, in the secularizing of 
the Passion text, deference was never for- 
gotten in all scenes directly relating to the 
Christ and to the Passion; the loud humor 
increased in the persons of the Devil and 
of Judas—two characters subject to de- 
cided action on the part of future revisers 
of the Oberammergau text. For Satan 
no longer disports himself before the 
groundlings, and Judas, once given to 
absurd antics in his remor’se, now acts with 
dignity, so as to suggest salvation, which 
comes through such repentance as his. 

It is peculiarly interesting to recognize 
the manner in which the Passion Play has 
become more simple with the years, and 
less strictly doctrinal in its appeal. There 
are now no traces of the Alexandrine verse 
and of the morality characteristics intro- 
duced by Father Rosner in 1740, and modi- 
fied by Father Knipfelberger in 1780. 
What does remain, however, may be de- 
tected in the Old Testament tableaux 





which introduce the different acts and 
which are prophetic in character, and may 
be traced in the essential use of music, 
though the scores are not the same. 

The pledge of Oberammergau was 
purely a local matter. The laborer who 
brought the plague from the hamlet of 
Eschenlohe was himself a son of the 
Ammer valley. And personal the Passion 
Play continued to be until it was taken 
from the cemetery, where it was first per- 
formed, and acted on its present site. One 
might even say, in addition, that it con- 
tinued to be a religious perpetuation so 
long as Ettal monastery remained clothed 
in its spiritual powers. But when the dis- 
solution of monastic influence occurred in 
Germany as part of the process of national 
unification, the Ammergauers took another 
step toward communal assumption of the 
pledge: they bought the costumes for their 
drama. This was around 1803. 

To any one going to the play it is very 
essential that a knowledge of its history 
is obtained, for every phase of Ober- 
ammergau is an evolution. If we take 
individual names, such as Rosner, Knipfel- 
berger, Ottmar Weiss, Daisenberger and 
Rochus Dedler, the musician, we shall find 
them all actuated by much the same 
motives; the village life allows of no 
violent variation, even though it has its 
educational institutions, its clubs, its small 
theater, its folk customs. During the 
rehearsals several decades ago, notice was 
brought to the Council that some Don 
Juan had ruined the reputation of an 
Ammer maid. Writers speak of this one 
moral lapse as an isolated Occurrence; 
there is strict surveillance of such matters. 

In medieval times there used to be 
pageant wagons which rolled from street 
to street—three-decked affairs, affording 
crude glimpses of Paradise, hell’s mouth, 
and earth, besides carrying partitioned 
dressing-rooms. Later, the plays grew in 
detail to such extent that several wagons 
were necessary in the performance of a 
play, each wagon called a “station” and 
representing some locality in the action of 
the story. Still later, in a Passion Play 
given at Valenciennes during 1547, these 
“stations” were erected on one platform, 
and it is this model, reproduced in Gayley’s 
Plays of Our Forefathers, which resembles 
in general scope the stage at Oberammer- 
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‘gau. For, roughly speaking, the scene is 
unchangeable, except that portion between 
a proscenium arch from which hangs an 
ornate curtain; the houses of the kings, 
the streets of the city, the way of the 
cross, are all in plain view of the four 
thousand spectators. Only behind the 
curtain are there any changes made: there 
the Scriptural tableaux disclose them- 
selves; there is held the Lord’s Supper, 
grouped in accordance with Leonardo da 
Vinci’s conception; there, after the awful 
hammer strokes are heard, and the crosses 
are raised on high, the pathetic scenes 
occur, leading to the effective descent from 
the cross, modeled according to Rubens. 
Religion at all times places a dependence 
upon Art. 

The stage is large, necessarily so, since 
the crowds in the cast number nearly seven 
hundred. There is an explanatory chorus 
which in some respects bears the same 
relation to the story of the Passion that the 
Greek chorus bore to the Attic drama. But 
there the similarity ends. In the mar- 
shaling of mobs, in the arrangement of 
color schemes, in the balance of effect with 
effect, the people of Oberammergau clearly 
show that they have become conscious in 
their art. This may weaken the spiritual 
intentness which saturated it in the past, 
but no doubt the community strength will 
add something potent to it. Otherwise, 
there is greater menace to the Passion Play 
than the mere tourist who flocks decen- 
nially to the small inns which the Ammer 
people have allowed to be built. 

One must not judge of the village while 
it is in its abnormal condition; whenever 
the drama is in progress—during its advent 
from May to September—the population of 
Oberammergau is swelled from two thou- 
sand to twelve thousand in a night—a var- 
ied assortment of travelers intent on physi- 
cal comfort, and consumed with curiosity. 
Not half of these people are in anything 
more than holiday spirit. As they move 
about, threading their ways through the 
winding streets, past the odd-looking red- 
roofed houses, with the picture ornaments 
decorating the outer walls, they do not 
fully understand that the inhabitants, dis- 
tinguished, on the one hand, by some 
peculiarity of costume, and on the other 
by the long hair of the men, are approach- 
ing a self-appointed task which was a 


pledge long before it became an asset. 
For it is to be remembered—in justice to 
Oberammergau—that this abnormal influx 
of strangers, intent on seeing and buying, 
leaves behind an income for the villagers 
which is to last for ten years, during 
which time the civic welfare has to be 
maintained. Their crosses are carved in 
love, though gold be paid for them. 

The years bring changes in Oberammer- 
gau ; men grow old and are no longer able 
to play even such a minor part as the Pro- 
logue; their task is done. But family 
names hardly ever disappear from the 
casts. Though Mayr, the Christus of 
1871, is part of a history long since gone, 
his family name is preserved for 1910. In 
the person of Anton Lang—apart from his 
own beauty and excellence as Christus— 
a long list of honorable individuals is rep- 
resented. Johann Zwinck will be the Judas 
for the third decade, and he is the son of 
a painter famed throughout the village 
for the custom of decorating the houses 
with Bible scenes. The genealogy of 
Oberammergau is its suggestive phase: 
generations may be followed from réle to 
réle.* 

III 

All Oberammergau flows toward the 
Passion theater. There, from eight until 
six, barring one intermission for luncheon, 
the tragedy is unfolded in eighteen acts. 
The effect of the scenes is cumulative, be- 
coming more subdued, more quiet, more 
silent, as the moment of the great sacrifice 
approaches; now and then there is Bible 
paraphrasing ; often there is a set purpose 
to make the spleen of the Sanhedrim more 
personal than doctrinal. What is very evi- 
dent is that the Christus gains his effect 
mostly through silence. Only at rare in- 
tervals does the theatrical strike the 
senses incongruously. Critics have de- 
plored the persistent use of tragedy in a 
play which should emphasize the conquest 





*The following cast has been announced for 
1910: Christus, Anton Lang; John, Alfred 
Bierling; Peter, Andreas Lang; Mary, Ottilia 
Zwinck; Mary Magdalene, Maria Mayr; Joseph 
of Arimathea, Peter Rendl; Nicodemus, Wil- 
helm Lang; Caiaphas, Gregor Breitsamter; 
Annas, Sebastian Lang; Nathaniel, Rupert 
Breitsamter; Judas, Johann Zwinck; Pilate, 
Sebastian Bauer; Herod, Hans Mayr; Prologue, 
Gregor Lechner; Chief Rabbi, Wilhelm Rutz. 
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of life over death in the Resurrection 
scene. In the humanity of certain situa- 
tions, the portions for instance which by 
themselves might form a perfect example 
of the medieval Marienklage, lies the 
relief which offsets the spiritual tension. 
For the spectator, when the Passion 
theater is left behind, realizes that, though 
death is continuously dwelt upon, the 


effect upon him has been an exaltation 
above and beyond the experience of dying. 
The tourist should bear this in mind, for, 
in so far as the traveler turns toward Ober- 
ammergau unprepared and without under- 
standing, in so far does he personally 
threaten the high solemnity of that which 
has been the heart and soul—the very 
life—of the village since 1634. 


A Rose 


By Alison Winslow 


BUD —pink, graceful, sweet— 
A On bended stalk of dainty green. 
A bud that sunset glows might meet 
And find its match in sweetest color seen. 
A bud—’tis in its youth, and now 
It scents the air, so sweet, though faint, 
And its pure heart and fineness would allow 
Its presence next the cheek of purest saint. 


A full-blown blossom—’tis a rose— 

In its great splendor rocks and sways 
On graceful stalk in graceful pose, 

And thus it lives through summer days. 
A rose, in summer-time of life,— 

A flower that knows no care or pain, 
Knows nothing of our mortal strife 

But knows the sun and cooling rain. 


A rose,—its heart has had a tiny blight, 
The world is not so sweet as days of yore, 
It seems as if it’s nearly always night, 
It longs to bloom on the Celestial Shore. 
A rose,—it weeps; its petals fall; 
It wants to die and bloom in Heavenly Lands; 
It’s glad, at last to hear the call, 
For Earth, once rich, seems now like wasting sands. 


A rose? Ah, no; ’tis but a rod, 
And yet it is not wholly gone; 
’Tis but a proof of the great love of God, 
Its duty in this world is not yet done. 
A rose? Ah, no; ’tis but a heart. 
The wind will blow it onward o’er the earth. 
Of all this life one rose is but a part, 
Yet who but God can estimate its worth? 


ey eC 


Summer Days with Bjornson 
In Hardanger 


By E. K. Schanche 


Sound forever and everywhere 
Summons from his soul; 

Many a war-fire he did light us, 
Many a gladness he did send us, 
His lips closed. How still is all! 


Then, some night 


Born and destined, his the voice of 
\ll our joy and all our wo 

No one’s arm like his to lead us, 
No one’s word like his to stir us 
His lips closed. How still is all! 


will silence hove 


\ll along our rugged coast; 
Mountains standing, listening, waiting, 


None to answer, 


Our land is mute 


His lips closed How still is all! 


TRANSLATED FROM THE NORWEGIAN OF Knut” HlaAmMsum., 


JORNSON !!! Laenge level!!! 
Hur-r-rah!!!" shouted the lit 
tle wharf-rat again and again, 
with ecstatic leaps into the air 
and glorious disregard for 

breath and bones. 

Bjornson was leaving Bergen, whither 
he had come to partake in the celebration 
of Edvard Grieg’s sixtieth birthday. For 
more than a week the people had given 
themselves over to an abandon of grati 
tude to these two men. At all the ova 
tions, they had been seen together; 
jérnson, kinglike, almost a giant in 
stature, wonderfully erect, powerful of 
voice as of appearance; Grieg, tiny, 
sparkling with the vitality that saved him 
from a disease which left his body 
shrunken and stooped, to become one of 
the world’s greatest composers. 

The peasants of Hardanger had ex- 
tended an invitation to Grieg and Bjorn 


Nore.—The article here printed on Bjornson 
is especially timely because of the death of the 
Norwegian poet on April 26, 1910. Bjornstjerne 
Bjérnson was born in Osterdalen, Norway, on 
December 8, 1832, was educated at Molde and 
Christiania, took up newspaper work in the 
latter city, and became director of the Bergen 
Theater in 1857. From 1860 to 1862, he resided 
abroad, in Germany and Italy chiefly; in 1874 
he bought a farm at Aulestad, Norway, and in 
1880 came to America on a_ lecture tour. 
Since then he has lived in many places, during 
the winters on the Continent, spending his 
summers at his Norwegian home. In 1903 he 
received the Nobel Prize, for literature. 

Bjérnson’s works that have been translated 
into English include: A JHlappy Boy; The 
Bridal March; The Fisher Lass; In God’s Way; 
A Gauntlet; Pastor Sang; Paul Lange; On 
Storhove. 


son to spend some days in Lofthus, the 
beauty of whose scenery has tor genera- 
tions been the theme and inspiration of 
Norway's poetry, art and music. Grieg 
was obliged to decline the invitation, on 
account of his health, and so it was that 
jOrnson alone stood on the deck of the 
little Hardanger boat as it steamed away 
from the waving caps and fluttering hand- 
kerchiefs on the dock. 

Norway's “city of the seven hills,” 
bergen, was well represented. From the 
wharves and warehouses, those sturdy, 
peaked, red-roofed relics of the Hansa 
League; from the old schoolhouses; from 
the homes in the little, crooked, terraced 
alleys; from the proud villas on the out- 
skirts; and even from the little farms that 
shone like green gems high up in the dusky 
armor of the seven hills, they had flocked, 
young and old. And some gazed so earn- 
estly and wistfully at the figure on the 
departing steamer, that it seemed as if 
they would impress forever on their mem- 
ories the vision of the white-haired poet, 
who waved back his farewell and acknowl- 
edged their ovation with bared head and 
tear-dimmed eyes. 

ne of the mountains reached its pro- 
tecting arm far out into the fjord, and 
once this point was rounded, Bergen was 
lost to view as if by magic. Before us, in 
the sparkling sunlight, the deep blue water 
struggled seaward through long chains of 
rugged islands to the horizon. Landward 
rose the mountains, the one above the 
other, to where the eternal snow gleamed 
white against the summer sky. With all 
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flags flying, we wound in and out through 
the ever-varying fjord; now so narrow 
that the silvery leaves of the young birch- 
trees almost touched us as they waved to 
and fro, and the peasants hailed us from 
the doorsteps of their little, red, thatch- 
roofed huts; and again widening out into 
scenes of rugged, awe-inspiring beauty. 
Here and there among the villages it 
had been rumored that Bjérnson was on 
board; and when the salute of the cannon 
thundered across the water, and cheer 
after cheer arose from the peasants on 
the dock, it seemed like the triumphal 
journey of some conquering hero through 
his country. And in truth Bjérnson was 
their hero. For there is hardly a phase 
or experience of Norwegian life on which 
Bjornson has not left the stamp of his 
personality. More than once the up- 
heavals and disturbances that have sent 
forward the stagnating stream of national 
and social development have had _ their 
origin and impetus in this same mind. 
Peasant and scholar; rich and poor—all 
are indebted to him. He has been nearer to 
the throbbing heart-strings of his country 
than any other. In his dramas he has 
followed her life from the oldest saga, and 
in these has also made her newer strug- 
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gles his own. Always a man of action, 
his voice was listened for and was to be 
heard at every new issue. The welcome 
now tendered him was the proof of the 
devotion of the peasantry, who had felt 
his warm-hearted sympathy, as well as his 
most bitter disapproval. 

The soft twilight of the northern mid- 
summer night had fallen when we reached 
the end of our journey. Towering, rugged 
mountains hemmed in the fjord, that lay 
tranquil and blue in its dreams. Along 
its edge and the opposite shore, patches of 
obstinate grayish snow that bid defiance 
to all summer warmth, and the glow of 
festive bonfires, relieved the somber 
shadows of the pine forest. Silence 
poured into the valley, so heavy and deep 
that it was felt as a presence, and yet on 
all sides were evidences of the wild war- 
fare of the elements. The dusky pine 
forest bore great, gaping scars where the 
avalanche had hurled itself headlong into 
the fjord, leaving in its wake masses of 
earth and crumbled rock and huge frag- 
ments of the mountain itself. The blazing 
fires, and the flags that rested their deep 
red and blue among the soft white blos- 
soms of the fruit trees, brought us the 
welcome of the people as we glided slowly 





Bjornson and Grieg 
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toward the landing. As we lay to, the roar 
of a cannon broke the stillness and echoed 
through the valley. Cheer upon cheer rose 
from the peasants. They had assembled 
on the wharf in their finest festive cos- 
tumes, the women brilliant in their snowy 
headdresses and scarlet vests. In a little 
group, in front of the others, stood the 
important members of the community ; 
namely, the parson; the doctor, a gray- 
beard who had once had the distinction of 
being a member of the Norwegian 
Storthing (parliament); and a woman, 
Ingeborg, as the peasants call her, herself 
a writer, and perhaps the only one present 
who was personally acquainted with 
Bjornson. With the three men she had 
been selected to receive the guest of honor. 
They boarded the vessel, and, after greet- 
ings had been exchanged, escorted Bjorn- 
son and his wife to the hotel where they 
were to rest after their long journey. The 
villagers lingered a while to talk over the 
arrival, and then dispersed, each to his 
own home for the night. 

My lot was to trudge up the mountain- 
side with Ingeborg’s mother. We fol- 
lowed a narrow, winding path, sometimes 
so steep that the loosened stones rattled 
on behind us as we ascended. On either 
side we had the fragrant, glimmering blos- 
soms of the fruit trees. Once we passed 
‘the red hut of a peasant, and now and 
again the voice or laughter of some loi- 
terer came to us on the still night air. 
Suddenly the path came to an end, and a 
little rustic gate guarded the entrance to 
Ingeborg’s domain. A field of high, 
waving grass, with nodding bluebell and 
daisy and clover, lay before us in the un- 
certain twilight, and beyond it, built of 
enormous logs, with thatched roof and 
antlered doorway, stood the cabin. We 
sat down on the doorstep to rest after our 
climbing, and to take a last look into the 
valley below. The steamer had long since 
left the fjord without a ripple to betray 
its invasion. No one could have dreamed 
that less than an hour ago this stillness 
had been broken by shouts and cannon 
roar. The enchanting mist of the moon- 
light Jay over all. Near us, from the 
gnarled and knotted limbs of an ancient 
birch tree, came the sleepy chirp of some 
belated songster. Midsummer breathed 
up its fragrance from flower and field and 
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tree. The village was asleep. Only the 
little white church seemed to keep vigil 
under the dark, towering mountainside, 
and the dull thunder of the waterfall was 
more monotonous, more unceasing than 
silence itself. Far up under the pale 
moon, the glacier spread its opalescent 
fields, shining and cold and eternal. 

The interior of the cabin was a single 
large room, fantastic and mysterious in 
the moonlight, which streamed through the 
little, colored panes of the latticed win- 
dows, lingering now on the exquisite cary- 
ing of some antique chair, glancing at 
quaint carafe and rose-painted platter, and 
burnishing to ruddy brilliance the old 
copper kettle in the huge, leaf-adorned fire- 
place. The beds were built into the wall, 
the one above the other, like two berths, 
and covered with old, hand-woven blan- 
kets that in design and coloring resembled 
Indian blankets. From the upper berth 
I could see through the door that was 
open, and for a long time I had not the 
heart to close my eyes, so full of beauty 
was the scene it framed. 

The morning broke without a cloud to 
mar the beauty of the skies. In the village 
all was hustle and bustle. All day the 
fjord was dotted with little boats, bearing 
peasants from miles away, to whom this 
meeting with their country’s great poet 
would be an event to be remembered and 
cherished all their lives. The “Hall of 
Youth,” or Ungdomshalla, as the villagers 
called it, was a large building, set aside 
for the social gatherings of the community. 
From early in the morning there was a 
hurrying to and from its doors, with great 
wagon-loads of pine branches and endless 
numbers of boxes and baskets. The 
housewives had been preparing for this 
festival for weeks. Fladbrod (flat bread), 
thin as paper, pretzels, pancakes, daintily 
cut sandwiches, cakes and tarts of all de- 
scriptions, all of the very choicest that 
peasant fare could tempt with, were there 
and in profusion, with steaming coffee and 
great flagons of the famous Hardanger 
ale, brewed especially for the occasion. 
The walls of the room were soon covered 
with greens and flags, and the portrait of 
Grieg over the piano, which he himself had 
given them, was adorned with a wreath of 
flowers. The tables were arranged in the 
shape of a horseshoe, two reaching the 
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entire length of the room, with one con- 
necting them at the upper end. It was at 
this cross-table that Bjérnson was to pre- 
side. The seat of honor was marked by 


a great, carved armchair. To grace it 


roses had been brought from the parson- 
age, and also the massive silver tankard 
for the Hardanger ale. 

After the guests had dined and rested, 
the tables were cleared and the platform 
made ready for the speakers. First came 
the parson, little and old and bent. Except 
for the few white, silken hairs that hung 
like a fringe around the shiny bald head 
and framed the face with its network of 
wrinkles, all that seemed still alive were 
the two blue eyes, that lighted up with 
love and gratitude as he mounted the plat- 
form. There were no apt allusions, no 
flowery figures, in his tribute to the poet. 
Only the tears rolled down the withered 
cheek, and a smile of fondness, as in greet- 
ing old and dear friends, as he dwelt upon 
the one after the other of the men and 
women in Bjornson’s works. He had only 
to name them, and in that great gathering 
there was not one but in whose breast was 
touched a responsive chord. For the old 
parson, bent with the care and sorrow of 
many long years, they could still rekindle 
the love-light in his eyes, and with trem- 
bling lip he turned to thank the poet. For 
a moment the two stood gazing at each 
other. Strength, as from some hero of 
mighty battles, radiated from the poet. He 
was old, too, and his hair was white, but 
it rose like a crown of triumph from his 
temples. Only, the eyes under the shaggy 
brows were tender, and as he looked into 
those of the parson, so blue and loving, 
and timid as a child's, his own grew 
dim, and he laid his hand on the old, bald 
head and stroked it tenderly. 

Then, turning to his hosts, he thanked 
them for their welcome, told them of his 
journey through the fjord, how, in the 
smiling sunlight, all Nature had seemed to 
welcome him; and how, throughout the 
whole valley, the blossom-burdened apple 
and cherry trees gave promise of a golden 
harvest; how it had brought back to him 
his own far-away childhood, spent among 
the giant mountains of Romsdalen; and he 
burst into the lines of one of his first 
poems, that voiced all the longing and 
aspiration of his youth, when those same 


mountains had seemed to his young imagi- 
nation as towering, unyielding barriers, 
that would always shut him in. His life 
had led beyond the mountains ; but to those 
whom he was addressing he knew the 
hills would wall their straining vision to 
the end of life. They followed his words 
breathlessly as he painted for them, with 
great master-strokes, scenes from that out- 


side world that their eyes would never be- ° 


hold. To sunny Italy; to Rome; into the 
world-famed church of St. Peter on the 
eve of the New Year, when the Pope 
made his visit to the Jesuits; the dignity 
and beauty of the Pope’s face; the solem- 
nity of the scene; the adoration of the 
people carried aloft, as it were, on the 
wings of clear, ethereal voices; the sob- 
bing, kneeling multitude, assembled from 
distant lands, of all classes, of all faiths. 
As he finished, there was a moment of 
deep silence before the pent-up enthusiasm 
of the audience could utter itself in a 
thunder of applause. 

As the stir and excitement subsided, the 
old fiddler took his bow, and soon every 
man and woman had joined in the national 
hymn, Ja ri elsker, to which Bjérnson 
had written the words. And then one 
after the other of the songs that he had 
given them, and that they had known and 
loved from childhood. Then the floors 
were cleared, and again the old fiddler 
drew his bow, this time to the rhythm of 
an old country-dance. The peasant-folk 
are shy, and for some moments no answer 
came to the old man’s call to arms. But 
then the coaxing rhythm of the music 
proved too much for one clumsily-booted 
swain ; and his bright-buttoned vest strik- 
ing confidence to his soul, he caught a tit- 
tering maiden and led her into the whim- 
sical figures of the springdans. Now 
she approaches him with tiny, mincing 
steps, now with sudden impulse evades 
him, sometimes whirling in dizzy circles, 
soon flattering, soon defiant, all to the 
changing mood of the fiddle. One after 
another joined the couple, until the spirit 
of abandon was loose, and the whole room 
was a maze of life and color. 

But it grew late. The dancing ceased. 
Once again, Bjornson thanked them all for 
the beautiful festival and bade them “good 
night !”” 
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Under the infinite heavens, giacier and clad peasants. Thus, to the hotel, and 
forest and fjord lay dreaming. Down the then, with a last “good night!” and a wish 
rough roadway came the fiddler, playing for peace and plenty in their lives and 
the luring, minor melody of some old folk- work, a last look into their love-filled 
song. Following him, as in a trance, the faces, framed in the tranquil glory of the 
poet, and at a little distance, in hushed summer night, Bjornson turned and left 
silence, the long procession of holiday- them. 
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To Poesy 
By Mary Eleanor Roberts 





|| WILL not serve thee, mistress mine, 

Unloose the spell and set me free, 
Heart’s blood thou askest for thy wine, 
Such vintage is too dear for me. 











Thou smilest at my poverty? 
But should I pour it at thy shrine, 

What solace should I have of thee? 

I will not serve thee, mistress mine. 












And should I bring to thee the brine 
Of all my tears (such tears there be), 

I ne’er could say: “Thy bonds untwine, 

Unloose the spell and set me free.” 












I saw thy station and degree, 
The stars that on thy forehead shine, 

And thee I loved. Could I foresee, 

Heart’s blood thou askest for thy wine? 








Thy service is too costly fine. 

Thy votaries their weird must dree; 
Soul’s anguish is thy drink divine. 
Such vintage is too dear for me. 









Ah! give me back my destiny. 
I am enfranchised by this sign, 
My heart I lock from thy decree, 
My soul I guard, it is not thine, 
I will not serve! 
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From Cathedral Cities of France 


Timely Books 
A List of Suggestions for Up-to-Date Readers 


Devoted this Month to Books of Travel 


Italy 


Italian Vignettes. By Mary W. Arms. 
Mitchell Kennerley. 

The City of Genoa. By Robert W. Gar- 
den. James Pott & Co. 

Italy, the Magic Land. By Lilian Whit- 
ing. Little, Brown & Co. 

Hill Towns of Italy. By Egerton R. 
Williams, Jr. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Two in Italy. By Maud Howe. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

The Road in Tuscany. By Maurice 
Hewlett. 2 vols. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

In the Abruzzi. By Anne Macdonell. 
F. A. Stokes Company. 

Cities of Southern Italy and Sicily. By 
A. J.C. Hare. David McKay. 

Walks in Rome. By A. J. C. Hare. 
2 vols. David McKay. 

Days Near Rome. By A. J. C. Hare. 
David McKay. 





Ave Roma! By F. Marion Crawford. 


The Macmillan Company. 

Venice. Described by great writers. 
Edited by E. Singleton. | Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 

Golden Book of Venice. By Mrs. L. 
Turnbull. Century Company. 

Gondola Days. By F. Hopkinson Smith. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Venice and Her Treasures. By Hugh 
A. Douglas. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Seckers in Sicily. By Elizabeth Bisland 
and Anne Hoyt. John Lane Company. 

Diversions in Sicily. By H. F. Jones. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Venice. By Beryl de Sélincourt and 
May Sturge-Henderson. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 

Venetian Life. By William Dean How- 
ells. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

With Shelley in Italy. By Anna B. 
McMahan. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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With Byron in Italy. By Anna B. 
McMahan. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Florence in the Poetry of the Brown- 
ings. By Anna B. McMahan. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 

Vicenza. By Mary Prichard-Agnetti. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


England 
The Thames and Its Story. Cassell 
& Co. 
Adventures in London. By James 
Douglas. Cassell & Co. 















































From English Hours 





English Hours. By Henry James. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Untrodden English Ways. By Henry 
C. Shelley. Little, Brown & Co. 

Seven English Cities. By William Dean 
Howells. Harper & Brothers. 

England and the English. By Price 
Collier. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Certain Delightful English Towns. By 
William Dean Howells. Harper & 
Brothers. 

Romance of Northumberland. By A. G. 
Bradley. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

From Gretna Green to Land’s End. By 
Katherine Lee Bates. Thomas Y. Crowell 


& Co. 
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Old English Towns. By William An- 
drews. J. Pott & Co. 

Round the Lake Country. By Canon 
Rawnsley. Maclehose. 

Highways and Byways in the Lake Dis- 
trict. By Arthur G. Bradley. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

Highways and Byways in Middlesex, 
By Walter Jerrold. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

Highways and Byways in Hertfordshire. 
3y H. W. Tompkins. The Macmillan 
Company. 

Highways and Byways in Dorset. By 
Sir Frederick Treves. The Macmillan 
Company. 

Highways and Byways in Berkshire. 
By J. E. Vincent. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

Walks in London. By A. J. C. Hare. 
David McKay. 

London Films. By William Dean 
Howells. Harper & Brothers. 


















From With Shelley in Italy 


A Wanderer in London. By Edward V. 
Lucas. The Macmillan Company. 

The Tower of London. By C. G. Har 
per. George W. Jacobs & Co. 
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From Irish Castles to French Chateaux 


Inns and Taverns of Old London. By 
Henry C. Shelley. Little, Brown & Co. 

Cambridge. By John Willis Clark. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 

Cambridge Colleges. By R. Brimley 
Johnson. George W. Jacobs & Co. 

Browning's England. By Helen A. 
Clark. Baker & Taylor Company. 

The Blackmore Country. By F. J. Snell. 
A. & C. Black. 

The Thackeray Country. By L. Mel- 
ville. A. & C. Black. 

The Dickens Country. By F. J. Kitton. 
A. & C. Black. 


France 


Paris. By T. Okey. (Medieval Towns 
Series.) J. M. Dent & Co. 

Paris the Beautiful. By Lilian Whiting. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

Pictures of Paris and Some Parisians. 
By John N. Raphael. A. & C. Black. 

Walks in Paris. By A. J. C. Hare. 
David McKay. 

Days Near Paris. By A. J. C. Hare. 
David McKay. 

Paris, Past and Present. By Henry 
Haynie. F. A. Stokes Company. 

A Wanderer in Paris. By E. V. Lucas. 
The Macmillan Company. 


Stained Glass Tours m France. By 
Charles H. Sherrill. John Lane Company. 

Cathedrals and Cloisters of Midland 
France. By E. W. Rose and V. H. Fran- 
cis. 2 vols. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Cathedrals and Cloisters of the South of 
France. By E. W. Rose and V. H. Fran- 
cis. 2 vols. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Cathedral Cities of France. By Herbert 
Marshall. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Castles and Chateaux of Old Burgundy. 
3y Francis Miltoun. L. C. Page & Co. 

Castles and Chateaux of Old Touraine. 
By Francis Miltoun. L. C. Page & Co. 

Through the French Provinces. By 
Ernest Peixotto. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Three Normandy Inns. By Anna Bow- 
man Dodd. Little, Brown & Co. 

Chateau and Country Life in France. 
By Mary King Waddington. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Rouen. By Theodore A. Cook. Mediz- 
val Towns Series.) J. M. Dent & Co. 

A Little Tour in France. By Henry 
James. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Spain 


The Spain of the Spanish. By Mrs. 
Villiers-Wardell. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Cathedral Cities of Spain. By W. W. 
Collins. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Bridle Roads of Spain. By G. J. Cayley. 
Dana Estes & Co. 

Castilian Days. By John Hay. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 

Galicia, the Switzerland of Spain. By 
Annette M. B. Meakin. Methuen & Co. 

Toledo. By Hannah Lynch. J. M. Dent 
& Co. 

Seville. By Walter Gallichan. J. M. 
Dent & Co. 


Turkey and the Levant 


Turkey and the Balkan States. Edited 
by E. Singleton. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Home Life in Turkey. By Lucy M. J. 
Garnett. The Macmillan Company. 

Turkish Life in Town and Country. 
By Lucy M. J. Garnett. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

Levantine Log Book. By Jerome Hart. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


Out of Doors in the Holy Land. By 
Henry Van Dyke. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

Going Down to Jerusalem. By Norman 
Duncan. Harper & Brothers. 


Egypt and Central Africa 

Along the Nile. By Elbert E. Farman. 
The Grafton Press. 

Egypt. By Pierre Loti. Duffield & Co. 

A Thousand Miles up the Nile. By 
Amelia B. Edwards. 

Cairo. By Stanley Lane-Poole. J. M. 
Dent & Co. 

The Land of the Lion. By Rev. W. S. 
Rainsford. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

In Closed Territory. By Edgar 
Beecher Bronson. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Holland and Belgium 


A Wanderer in Holland. By 
Lucas. The Macmillan Company. 
e 


From A Vagabond Journey Around the World 
Copyright, 1910, by the Century Company 
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Holland. Described by Great Writers. 
Edited by E. Singleton. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 

Cathedral Cities of Belgium. By T. 
Francis Bumpus. J. Pott & Co. 

Sketches in Holland. By A. J. C. Hare. 
David McKay. 

Three Weeks in Holland and Belgium. 
By John W. Higinbotham. Reilly & Brit- 
ton Company. 

Brussels. By E.G. Smith. (Medizval 
Towns Series.) J. M. Dent & Co. 

Dutch Life in Town and Country. By 
P. M. Hough. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Belgian Life in Town and Country. By 


Demetrius C. Boulger. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 


Russia 


Russia. By Théophile Gautier. 2 vols. 
J. C. Winston Company. 

Studies in Russia. By A. J. C. Hare. 
David McKay. 

Russia. Described by Great Writers. 
Edited by Esther Singleton. Dodd, Mead 
: a 

Tent Life in Siberia. By George Ken- 
nan. New, revised, enlarged edition. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Russia. By Donald M. Wallace. Henry 
Holt & Co. 





Russian Life in Town and Country. 
By Francis H. E. Palmer. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

Moscow. By Wirt Gerrare. (Mediz- 
val Towns Series.) J. M. Dent & Co. 
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From The American Abroad 


America 

Florida Enchantments. By A. W. and 
J. A. Dimock. The Outing Company. 

The Long Labrador Trail. By Dillon 
Wallace. The Outing Company. 

Trailing and Camping in Alaska. By 
A. M. Powell. A. Wessels Company. 

Washington: Its Sights and Insights. 
By Mrs. H. E. Monroe. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. 





From Round the World in a Motor Car 
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General 


From Irish Castles to French Chateau. 
By Norma Bright Carson. Small, May- 
nard & Co. 

Letters from France and Italy. By 
Arthur Guthrie. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

A Vagabond Journey Around the 
World. By Harry A. Franck. The Cen- 
tury Company. 

Cram’s Quick Reference Atlas and 
Gazetteer of the World. By George F. 
Cram. Published by the author. 

India. 3y J. Keir Hardie, M. P. 
B. W. Huebsch. 

Sailing Sunny Seas. By Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. W. B. Conkey. 

My African Journey. By Winston 
Spencer Churchill. Hodder & Stoughton. 

Tramps Around the Mountains of the 
Moon. By T. Broadwood Johnson. Dana 
Estes & Co. 

Romantic Germany. By R. H. Schauf- 
fler. The Century Company. 

The American Abroad. 4 volumes. 
Italy, France, Germany, Holland. David 


McKay. 


From Tent Life in Siberia 





A Satchel Guide to Europe. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

Baedeker’s Guide Books to Many 
Lands. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Mexico of the Twentieth Century. By 
Percy F. Martin. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The European Tour. By Grant Allen. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

How to Prepare for Europe. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

Round the World in a Motor Car. By 
Antonio Scarfoglio. M. Kennerley. 

Glimpses Around the World. By G. M. 
Stein. J. C. Winston Company. 

The Mediterranean Traveler. By D. E. 
Lorenz. F. H. Revell Co. 

The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe. 
By Bumpis. William R. Jenkins Co. 

Through Persia in a Motor Car. By 
Claude Anet. D. Appleton & Co. 

Tyrol and Its People. By Clive Hol- 
land. James Pott & Co. 

Cathedrals of Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark. James Pott & Co. 

The Passion Play of Oberammergau. 
By Montrose J. Moses. Duffield & Co. 
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April 23, IgIo. 

ARK TWAIN is dead!” 

This for a day or two has 

been the greeting between 

all sorts and conditions of 

men in this city, and it is 

no mere empty phrase to say that all have 

given the greeting with a sense of very 
personal loss behind it. 

Delight of our boyhood; friend of our 
riper age ; preacher of optimism, who prac- 
ticed as he preached, he stood for us, in 
England, as a fine type of manhood, not to 
be less admired because he was a writer. 

He lit our life with shafts of sun, 
And vanquished pain. 

Thus two great nations stand as one 
In honouring Twain. 

This was among some verses figuring 
on a program at one of the banquets given 
in his honor when he made that famous 
and triumphal entry into this country some 
three or four years ago. As they gave 
him pleasure to read them, I quote them 
here, because the sentiment which inspired 
the writing of them years ago is, if any- 
thing, stronger to-day as the news of his 
death comes to us across space. 

In casting my thoughts back over the 
last ten years, I am astonished to note the 
progress made during that time, in Eng- 
land, by the American book. Years ago 
a book of fiction by an American author 


stood little chance of a life here, unless, as 
sometimes happened, it issued from one 
of the big houses like Macmillan’s. 

To-day the American novel is as eagerly 
sought for at bookstall and library as is 
any other. Seeking a reason for this great 
change in public opirion, I experience no 
difficulty in finding one. It appears to me 
that the average American writer possesses 
a cleaner, more virile style than many of 
our writers over here, and that this is de- 
manded of him by a reading public more 
discriminating and critical than our own. 

It may be, of course, that we only see 
the pick of the American books over here, 
and therefore a judgment based on these 
alone may be unfair to British writers; 
but that does not alter the fact that there 
is a deal of slipshod, third-rate work 
pouring out of the press in England at 
this moment, and that, as things are, there 
will be a day of reckoning before very 
long. Both the bookstalls and the libraries 
are realizing that this slipshod work means 
so much bad stock in the long run. When 
once they realize this to the full, the knell 
of the third-rater will be quickly rung. 
Robert W. Chambers and George Barr 
McCutcheon are both before us with a 
novel apiece as I write, and both are enjoy- 
ing a tremendous popularity ; in fact, new 
books by these authors are as eagerly 
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awaited as are those by many of our own 
British novelists. 

Just now there seems to be a deal of 
unrest in the book trade. One can feel it 
in the air, just as one feels the approach 
of a thunderstorm. The air is electrical, 
and men are wondering what will happen 
next. There have been various contribu- 
tory causes, among which has been, of 
course, the revolt of the libraries against 
the output of questionable books. But 
whilst this revolt may have served to focus 
attention on a special phase of book pub- 
lishing, there can be no doubt that it 
has stirred up the publishers, causing them 
to pull up short and survey the whole 
condition of things with a more than 
ordinarily critical eye. 

Recent articles in the press, some hav- 
ing the appearance of being inspired, have 
caused a flutter in the book world, one in 
particular of a severely critical character, 
ranging through all the phases of book 
production, from author to seller, in what 
appeared to be a quite well-meant attempt 
to stir things up and bring those responsi- 
ble to a keener sense and appreciation of 
their high calling. 

It was quite pleasant, amid all the bicker- 
ing and questioning that are going on, to 
turn aside and make one of a party to 
welcome an American author to this coun- 
try. Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox descended 
on us, so to speak, about three weeks ago 
and took us all by storm. I made one of 
about fifty invited to do honor to Amer- 
ica’s lyrist at a luncheon about a fortnight 
ago, and came away with a feeling of ela- 
tion (not due to the lunch) shared, | 
think, by many. Apart from the usual 
formalities, the gathering assumed an air 
of revivalism in which hard-headed men 
of business were revealed to themselves 
and made the discovery that they were 
not so hard-hearted as they fondly be- 
lieved. 

I think Mrs. Wilcox must have been 
surprised at the warmth of her welcome 
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and at the evidence of her increasing popu- 
larity in this country. Hers is an optimism 
which is infectious, and optimism was the 
keynote of all the speeches made. 

W. T. Stead, that veteran journalist, 
was in rare form, and I wish that space 
permitted a more detailed reference to his 
speech. Suffice it to note that he was glad 
to do honor to the guest: first, because 
she was a woman; secondly, because she 
was a married woman; and thirdly, be- 
cause she was an American woman. In 
enlarging on his “secondly,” he remarked 
that he was delighted to learn that Poems 
of Passion was written by a married 
woman, as in his experience most of the 
books dealing with sex problems—novels 
particularly—were written by women, and 
unmarried women at that. 

Honoring Mrs. Wilcox because she was 
an American, he remarked that he hoped 
one outcome of her visit to this country 
would be a poem from her which would 
unite more closely the hearts of the two 
great peoples of America and England. 
“The truest imperialism,” said he, “is that 
which makes for the prosperity and unity 
of the race. There is another thing, some- 
times called Imperialism, which thinks 
only of the unity of empire. To call that 
Imperialism was to insult the name—it is 
Jingoism, the most damnable thing on 
earth!” These were his own words, and 
their reception proved, at least, that the 
sentiment was endorsed by nearly all 
present. 

Quite a pretty touch was given to the 
proceedings by three great hearts of flow- 
ers which occupied a portion of the 
luncheon tables, and by the menu, which 
was in the shape of a double heart, em- 
bellished with a portrait of the guest and 
extracts from her works. 

Altogether, the function was one calcu- 
lated to inspire a real friendship and 
a wider appreciation of the bond—in 
this case, literary—which unites the two 
countries. 
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A June Enchantment 
By Frances Reed Gibson 






“There’s nothing half so sweet in life as love’s young dream.” 


A MAGICAL song sings elfin June, 
ma Roaming at eve the forest aisles, 
Stealing the nightingale’s silver tune, 
Warily weaving, with wizard wiles, 
Fairy webs of silver light 
To snare the souls of love-vexed swains 
Till they yield to the charm of the summer night 
And the lingering notes of her mystic strains. 








Lured by the breath of an odorous sigh 
From the swaying branch of a briar-rose 
That she waves in her hand as she wanders by, 
With pink leaves marking the way that she goes, 
They follow with unresisting feet 
Into a far, enchanted land, 
Where a musical voice rings clear and sweet 
And warm is the clasp of a well-loved hand. 






























Where, ‘neath skies that are lit with a heavenly glow, 
Dear eyes (the sweetest they ever knew) 
Look back the love their fond eyes show, 
Where lovers are constant and friends are true, 
Where wealth comes quickly at love’s behest, 
And never omens of sorrow cloud 
The hopes that spring in the youthful breast 
(For all unseen is the misty shroud 
The future is weaving for love’s bright dream), 
And their fond vows, whispered o’er and o’er, 
Freight shallops to float down memory’s stream 
As it softly flows by that fairy shore. 


Oh! June, dear June, these were blest indeed, 
If, like the children of Hamelin town, 
Following still where your sweet notes lead, 
They never returned for the world’s cold frown 
To chill the warmth of their fresh, young hearts. 
But all too soon the enchantment fades, 
The roses wither, the spell departs, 
As the far notes faint ’mid the gathering shades ; 


And never that sweet, bewildering strain 
Shall entrance their ears, or their longing eyes 
Beam in that heavenly glow again, 
This side the portals of Paradise. 
And when chillingly fall life’s winter snows, 
_ They will longingly dream of a vanished June, 
And wearily sigh for the scent of the rose 
And the far, faint sound of that mystic tune. 
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ANEW s) 
By J.B. Miller, B. B. 


GOOD many people are so busy 
in this world that they give 
very little time to thinking 
about the other world. Such a 
book, therefore, as A Square 

Look into Eternity, by J. C. Jensen, is 
needed and ought to do good. The author 
says in his preface that the object of his 
book is chiefly to eliminate fear and awe 
for that which has been considered as 
supernatural. He claims that the spiritual 
life is as truly natural as the physical ; that 
the spiritual and the physical are inter- 
mingling with each other, acting upon each 
other; that neither can exist without the 
other, and therefore they are considered of 
equal value. The book is small and the 
divisions are not in chapters, but in para- 
graphs only, treating of a great many sub- 
jects which are naturally suggested by 
the central theme. (The Bishop Publish- 
ing Company, Denver, Colorado.) 


x * * 


There have been a great many books, 
written by a great number of writers, on 
the form of prayer which Jesus gave His 
disciples. The latest published is by 
Charles F. Aked, The Lord’s Prayer. Dr. 
Aked’s method of preaching has become 
quite well known through his former vol- 
umes of sermons. His discussion of the 
Lord’s Prayer is marked by the same char- 
acteristics. The aim is not critical or 
exegetical, but practical. Dr. Aked treats 
the several petitions of the Lord’s Prayer 
in such a way as to make the prayer very 
much more real to those who use it than 
it is now. (Fleming H. Revell Company. ) 


Dr. Henry Ostrom very strongly recom- 
mends, in an intense foreword, Dr. J. W. 
Mahood’s The Master Workman, a book 
which gives the author’s thought of what 
the master workman should be and how he 
should do his work. The book treats of 
the master workman: in the pulpit, in per- 
sonal evangelism, in the Sunday school, 
and in the after-meeting. (The Praise 


Publishing Company, Philadelphia. ) 


The emphatic point in all the discussions 
of evangelistic work is that every Christian 
should aim to bring others to Christ, and 
that this work should be individual. One 
of Dr. H. Clay Trumbull’s books deals 
with this particular phase of the subject. 
Others have written in the same line, and 
now we have a little book—by H. Welling- 
ton Wood—W inning Men One by One. 
As the title indicates, this book dwells upon 
the importance of individual effort for in- 
dividuals. Mr. Wood is a layman, “a 
traveling man,” who has been very active 
in this field. The book gives his own per- 
sonal experiences, which will be helpful to 
many others. (Sunday School Times 


Company. ) 
* * * 


Books on sin are perhaps not so popular 
as they should be in a good many places. 
A colored preacher, when inviting an 
evangelist to come and preach to his 
people, requested him not to preach on 
the Commandments. He said the Com- 
mandments were not very popular in his 
congregation. At the same time, we must 
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admit that there is always very sore need 
for sermons on sin and on the Command- 
ments. Rev. M. V. McDonough sends out 
seven sermons on The Chief Sources of 
Sin—pride, covetousness, lust, anger, 
gluttony, envy, sloth. The book bears the 
imprimatur of Cardinal Gibbons. The 
sermons deal plainly with the subjects. 
(John Murphy Company, Baltimore. ) 


* * « 


Rev. Dr. James M. Gray is well 
known to the readers of religious books by 
the various volumes which he has pre- 
pared. Dr. Gray’s latest book is Great 
Epochs of Sacred History, and the 
Shadows They Cast. The volume con- 
sists of discussions on the first twelve 
chapters of Genesis, treating of their rela- 
tion to present-day life, and showing the 
bearing of primeval history on present and 
coming events. (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany.) 

* * * 

There is not the same interest to-day 
as there was in some periods in the past 
in the study of theology. The trend of 
the time is toward the more practical 
aspects of Christianity and the church. 
Rev. Dr. Arthur C. Headlam, of King’s 
College, London, has written a series of 
essays, however, on History, Authority 
and Theology, which will have interest 
especially for theological students and 
others. The author says of the essays: 


They represent the results of investigations 
undertaken to satisfy my own mind on the many 
questions raised at the present day as to the 
truth and the form of the Christian Religion. 
They are fragments of larger works which I 
had projected and had hoped to carry out, if. the 
continuous strain of the practical occupations 
in which I have been involved had permitted. 
They have all been useful to myself, and I hope 
will be of some use to others. For this reason 
I have thought it better not to allow the devel- 
opment of the argument or investigation to be 
obscured through fear of an occasional over- 
lapping of one essay with another. 


Dr. Headlam in his essays treats the 
following topics: “The Sources and 
Authority of Dogmatic Theology”; “The 
New Theology”; “The Athanasian 


Creed”; “The Church of England and the 
Eastern Churches”; “The Teachings of 
the Russian Church”; “Methods of Early 
Church History”; “The Church of the 
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Apostolic Fathers.” (The Young Church- 
man Company, Milwaukee. ) 


ok * * 


It is generally known that there has 
been by no means a universal assenting by 
Roman Catholics to the doctrine of Papal 
Infallibility. Opposition was met in a 
great many quarters, in different countries, 
before, and until after the memorable 
Decree of July 18, 1870. Rev. W. J. 
Sparrow Simpson, in a volume just issued, 
called Roman Catholic Opposition to 
Papal Infallibility, sketches the inner his- 
tory of Roman opposition to the dogma, 
showing the process by which a very con- 
siderable section of bishops, priests and 
laity in the Roman Catholic Church were 
constrained to pass from one belief to its 
opposite. Dr. Simpson tells us he has 
gathered his information from many 
sources. He says in his preface that the 
adverse criticisms given in his book are 
almost entirely derived from Roman Cath- 
olic sources and are, as far as possible, 
given in the actual words of their authors. 
Protestant criticism has been systematic- 
ally excluded. Dr. Simpson’s book will 
have value to those who are interested in 
discussions on this subject, and also in 
the history of the Decree of Infallibility. 
(The Young Churchman Company, Mil- 


waukee. ) 
* On ~ 


A number of books have been pub- 
lished bearing upon the subject of 
immortality. The great mass of people 
at present believe in this doctrine. The 
trend of scientific investigation and con- 
clusion in recent years has been toward it. 
Rev. Dr. Frederic Palmer, of Andover, is 
the author of the latest book announced 
on the subject, The Winning of Immor- 
tality. Dr. Palmer traces the development 
of the doctrine in the Bible, both in the 
Old Testament and in the New. He pre- 
sents philosophical grounds for belief in 
immortality. The view, however, which 
he adopts is not that immortality is not 
necessarily inherent in humanity, but 
rather is a victorious prize to be won 
through fellowship with Christ. This pre- 
sentation of the subject will give special 
interest to the book. No doubt this will 
shock some people who are asked to give 
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up their belief in inherent immortality. 
The thought, however, that immortality is 
possible and is assured to those who win 
it through their relations to Christ, the 
author believes, will give hope to all who 
really long for unending life. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Company.) 


*x* * * 


There is at present a very deep and spe- 
cial interest in the churches in behalf of 
work for men. In almost every Protestant 
denomination there is a great Brotherhood 
organization which is growing in strength 
and influence. A great deal is being done 
also in endeavors to have the Church reach 
laboring men. It is thought by many per- 
sons that the Church has not been doing its 
best for men, and there have been many 
earnest inquiries concerning the way in 
which more and better work can be done. 
Rev. Dr. W. H. Smith, of the Presbyterian 
College at Halifax, is the author of a 
_series of lectures entitled The Church and 
Men. ‘These lectures were delivered as 
part of a course in practical theology in 
the Presbyterian College at Halifax, and 
met with great favor. The topics treated 
in the lectures are, “Is the Church Losing 
Her Hold on Men, and Why?”; “Organ- 
izations Outside the Church”; ‘The Atti- 
tude of the Clergy to Organizations Out- 
side the Church”; “What the Church Can 
Do for Men”; “Meetings for Men”; 
“Jesus as a Man Among Men: the Value 
of Personality.” These lectures do not 
claim originality, but rather to be the gath- 
ering together from wide sources of the 
facts concerning the subject, so that those 
interested in it can understand its great 
scope and importance. There is no ques- 
tion about the importance of this subject 
at the present time, and it is believed that 
the lectures published now in book form 
will prove to be very valuable and full of 
practical suggestions to those interested in 
Christian work for men. (The Broadway 
Publishing Company. ) 


* *K * 


Dwight Edwards Marvin has written a 
little book entitled The Church and Her 
Prophets, which will have much interest 
and will be found inspiring and stimulat- 
ing to those interested in the study of the 
mission and duty of the Church. The book 


treats of the Christianity of the immediate 
future. It will be increasingly regenera- 
tive and spiritual, Mr. Marvin says, fra- 
ternal and progressive, convergent and 
triumphant. In treating of those who are 
in the future to be the leaders of religious 
thought and activity, the author tells us 
they will be men who have a message; 
men who are not afraid; men who have 
heart power; men who know the living 
Christ; men who are swayed by one 
emotion. (The Broadway Publishing 
Company. ) 
* * * 


Rev. Dr.G. Mott Williams, in a little book 
entitled The Church of Sweden and the 
Anglican Communion, gives the history of 
the Church of Sweden in brief and con- 
cise form. This book will have special 
interest for those who desire to study the 
history of the Swedish Church from the 
sixteenth century down to the present 
time. (The Young Churchman Company, 
Milwaukee. ) 


x * Ok 


Aaron Martin Crane, in his book A 
Search After Ultimate Truth, the Divine 
Perfection Inherent in Man and iw All 
Creation, begins by finding in God a true 
and enduring foundation for all reality. 
Then he seeks for a clear understanding 
of God’s indisputable qualities. Following 
this is a discussion of propositions which 
the author calls “essentials.” On these is 
based a discussion of the non-existence of 
materiality and error, followed by a dis- 
cussion of the Creation from the stand- 
point of the accounts in Genesis and John. 
In the progress of the book are elaborated 
the essential characteristics of man, and 
the mutual relations of men to each other 
and to God. There is then a discussion of 
the right of every man to freedom, the 
mutual relation between man and man, and 
between man and God. ‘The book con- 
cludes with a chapter which, by inde- 
pendent data, claims to prove indisputably 
and incontestably that man is immortal. 
It is not likely that this book will prove as 
popular as a summer novel, nor by any 
means so easy reading, but there are think- 
ers who will be pleased to have it, and 
who will find not only enjoyment but help 
in the careful reading of its pages. 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company.) 
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ISS SEDGWICK _ writes 
with the relentlessness of 
the clear-sighted. And yet 
her optimism seems to be 
never-failing. Only an 

optimist could have created Franklin 
Winslow Kane—dear, good, drab-colored, 
insignificant, but noble Franklin. 

Franklin sacrifices his best self for a 
weak, indeterminate woman, a woman who 
reaches the age of thirty-three without a 
romance. Althea had rejected Franklin 
more times than she could tell; she ac- 
cepted him only when she found the hero 
of her dreams less than a hero, and when 
she knew the pique that grows out of a 
woman’s seeing the man she would not 
have consoling himself with another 
woman. 

The psychological processes by which 
Althea, Franklin, Helen and Gerald come 
to a final and complete understanding are 
complicated and minute. Only a master 
hand could have controlled them, but Miss 
Sedgwick has such a hand. Miss Sedg- 
wick manipulates Franklin, and Franklin 
manipulates the other characters of the 
book. The rarity of the art lies in the 
fact that Franklin is so absolutely human 
and so wholly satisfying. That a com- 
monplace man may be a heroic figure with- 
out ever doing anything either spectacular 
or sensational is the truth Miss Sedgwick 
has proved. Franklin Winslow Kane, the 
man, is a creation; Franklin Winslow 
Kane, the book, is a work of art. 


Lady Merton, Colonistt 
This is as tiresome as any novel Mrs. 
Ward has written. It lacks all those quali- 





*FRANKLIN WinsLow KANE. By Anne Doug- 
las Sedgwick. The Century Company. 

¢Lapy Merton, Coronist. Bv Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


ties that have made her novels noteworthy. 
When Mrs. Ward ceases to exploit her 
American tour through fiction, she will 
have ceased to bore her American readers 
to extinction. 

Canadian scenery plays an important 
part in Lady Merton; Mrs. Ward’s skill 
is put to the test in a way that upholds 
her reputation for excellent descriptive 
writing ; the Canadian hero is very much 
a man, and the English heroine is a sweet, 
womanly woman. There is one dramatic 
episode, that which involves George An- 
derson’s drunken father, but, aside from 
that, the book presents nothing of absorb- 
ing or even usual interest. 

Whether or not the work was intended 
for a prophecy, one cannot say, but it may 
serve a better purpose as a prophecy than 
as a story. 


The Scar* 


In this story the South of to-day is 
made a background for a very human and 
tragic love tale. A beautiful Northern 
girl, ruined in fame and fortune, seeks 
solace and refuge in a marriage with a 
young Southerner. She does not love him, 
but she tries to make him happy. They 
live their lives in the dark scenes that sur- 
round a broken-down aristocracy, and the 
inevitable difficulties that involve domestic 
life in the throes of dire poverty embitter 
the proud Southern mother, enrage and 
harden the young wife, and finally kill the 
husband. Then follows a romance which 
gives a happy ending. 

The great value of the novel lies in its 
pictures of the South as it is to-day; in its 
scenes in which the negroes have a part; 
and in its atmosphere of gloom such as 





*THE Scar. By Warrington Dawson. Small, 


‘ Maynard & Co. 
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has been induced through the ravages of 
a terrible war. Proud heads laid low; 
homes degraded to bare habitations—these 
are scenes to wring the heart and to force 
the right hand of fellowship in a sympa- 
thetic clasp. 


The Godparents* 


Delightful comedy and a refreshing 
breath of the great out-of-doors make this 
small volume suitable for summer read- 
ing. A dainty woman, a strong man, 
and a refractory youngster, of whom the 
' man and the woman happen to be the god- 
parents, work out a romance as charming 
as a romance could be—one that is not 
without its dramatic points or its sound 
moral. lesson as taught through the devel- 
opment of character. 

Billy is a brave little chap, a child of 
the woods—a boy with a dog and a 
monkey. Only by returning to Nature 
could John Durand and Jane win the con- 
fidence of Billy, but, having won it, they 
find a sturdy boy, ready to “stand by.” 

It is a most engaging story—short, but 
immensely entertaining, an ideal volume 
for hot weather and vacation days. 


Poppyt 

Few stories of South Africa have pos- 
sessed the combined strength and charm of 
this tale of Poppy—the little Irish Poppy- 
flower, whose orphaned child life in Africa 
is so full of tragedy ; whose girlhood is so 
unique, and crowned with the horror of a 
loathsome marriage; whose womanhood 
reaches its fruition only after years of 
trial, the knowledge of the bitterness of 
sin, and the test of a renunciation that 
makes her worthy of the joy which at last 
she may know. 

Poppy’s story is a long one. It moves 
from South Africa to London, and back 
again; it has its scenes in the small house 
of Poppy’s cruel aunt; in the country 
place of Luce Abinger; in the music halls 
of London; in the slums of Westminster ; 
and finally in the city of Durban. In what- 
ever scene, the personality of Poppy 
dominates—the personality of a wild, in- 


tense, passionate creature, who loves 
mightily, hates more mightily still, and 
exercises the powers of a beauty that few 
men can withstand. How surroundings 
mould this strange being, how she rises 
above environment to the very pinnacle of 
womanhood, are the wonders of the story. 

Miss Stockley is an artist; her book is 
an indisputable piece of testimony to that 
fact. One may not like Poppy, but one is 
gripped by it nevertheless, and is com- 
pelled to contemplate its lights and its 
shadows, to feel its sorrows and its tears; 
for Poppy is a very real woman, and her 
story gives a contact with life that is 
irresistible. 


The Red Symbol* 


This might have been written by Mr. 
Oppenheim—it is so much like the Oppen- 
heim stories. But it is delightfully enter- 
taining—a series of vivid pictures, through 
the course of which a mystery is solved 
and a romance is accomplished. 

The scenes are in London and &t. 
Petersburg ; the hero is an American jour- 
nalist working for an English paper; the 
heroine is an English girl, whose mother 
was Polish—hence the adventures into 
which Anne and her lover are plunged. 

As usual, a secret society, the aim of 
which is to destroy Russian tyranny, plays 
an important part in the development of 
the tale, and a Russian grand duke of 
heroic characteristics is one of the prin- 
cipal figures. 

It is an exciting tale, very pleasant to 
peruse. 


The Green Mouset 


This is very much like The Tracer of 
Lost Persons and Iole in its general style, 
and it has similar limitations. The novel 
as a whole suffers from having known a 
serial career, and its humor is detracted 
from by the necessities for a certain 
length. In short, there is a suspicion of 
padding, and in its very nature such a tale 
should not thus be handicapped. 

A young New Yorker, well born, finds 
himself penniless after a financial crash, 
and his only means of livelihood resolves 





*THeE GopPpARENTs. By Grace Sartwell Mason. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
+Popry. By Cynthia Stockley. G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons. 


*Tue Rep Sympor. By John Ironside. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

*TuHE Green Mouse. By Robert W. Cham- 
bers. D. Appleton & Co. 
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itself into a species of vaudeville founded 
upon his ability to train animals, and a 
certain small wireless apparatus which he 
has invented. 

The wireless machine shows his way to 
fortune, as it shows the way to matrimony 
to a number of interesting people. It is 
this matrimonial syndicate, so to speak, 
that furnishes the story, the “green mouse” 
playing but a very insignificant part. 

Much of the tale is really funny, though 
by the time one reaches the romantic ad- 
ventures of Sybilla and Drusilla some of 
the sauce of wit has lost its piquancy, and 
one wishes that Mr. Chambers had written 
a little less. 


The Green Cloak* 


Psychology is beginning to take an im- 
portant place in the detection of crime. 
This story of the woman with the green 
cloak is a quite remarkable bit of romantic 
mystery, savoring of Robert Louis Steven- 
son and recalling vividly the exploits of 
Sherlock Holmes. 

It is a tale of murder, committed under 
force of hypnotic suggestion. The double 
personality of a South Sea Island girl, 
combined with the discovery of the real 
identity of a head waiter in a New York 
hotel, give the solution to the mystery; 
but the processes by which these conclu- 
sions are reached must be accredited to a 
noted professor of psychology, who em- 
ploys his laboratory apparatus to prove 
certain theories founded upon his knowl- 
edge of the human mind. 

The whole yarn is decidedly interesting, 
without being unduly exciting. However, 
there are a few good, live thrills, as when 
Dr. MacAllister applies his phonopneumo- 
sphygmograph to the imperturbable Wil- 
kins and astonishes even his own assistant 
by the result. 


Gwendat 


These are the letters of Gwenda— 
Gwenda the little English girl who mar- 
ries a wealthy young Londoner and sees 
her ideal of him shattered in the first year 
of their marriage. 





*Tue GREEN CLoaK. By Yorke Davis. Sturgis 
& Walton Company. 

+Gwenpa. By Mabel Barnes-Grundy. The 
Baker & Taylor Company. 


It is not a tragic tale; it is scarcely even 
pathetic. For Gwenda has an abundance 
of vitality, and a keen sense of the ridicu- 
lous. Wherefore, the story of her domes- 
tic failures is punctuated by a variety of 
the most amusing comments upon London 
life, London servants, and London aris- 
tocracy, and her infinite patience in deal- 
ing with the absurdities about her is only 
equaled by her unlimited appreciation for 
the amusing aspects of all that takes place 
around her. 

Finally Lionel dies, and then Gwenda 
has her real love story; and we are glad 
indeed to hear of her happiness, for by 
that time we have come to love her. 


The City of Six* 


The author of this novel of California 
life in the early times of the /‘orty-niners 
never lived to see his work in print. He 
was reading the proof-sheets when he was 
called to new scenes, and one can but 
wonder if he now knows that it is pub- 
lished handsomely, with a very odd cover, 
and that the critics are reading it. Such 
things make one think. Well, the story is 
almost a photograph of those strenuous 
days when gold was first wrested from 
the mountains and rivers of the great 
State; and the characters involved in the 
plot are characteristic of all the elements 
that went to make up a strange society, 
composed of all sorts and conditions of 
men and women, under most original and 
unexpected circumstances. 

The plot is simple, but engaging, and the 
outcome is happy. The author was seven 
years writing it, and doubtless pruned and 
improved to the last minute. It seems so 
real that one would almost believe that 
he was one of the miners himself, but 
probably his knowledge did not come at 
first hand. There is a clever Irishman 
who wins your affection, so that you are 
glad to think that his becoming a mil- 
lionaire, and finally a very important man, 
both here and abroad, is a little touch of 
biography! Then the man who goes mad 
over Shakespeare and quotes him under 
all possible conditions, is well wrought out. 

To those who love a Western story of 
adventure and outdoor life, this novel will 

*Tue City oF Six. By Chauncy L. Canfield. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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greatly appeal, while any lover of Cali- 
fornia who has remembrances of the days 
depicted will read it with eager interest. 


The Crowds and the Veiled Woman* 


For the work of a woman this is a 
somewhat remarkable novel—if one may 
so designate it. In the stricter senses of 
the word, it is not a novel at all. It is 
a philosophical discourse founded upon 
psychological facts and some theory ; there 
is a story, but it is so slight that one 
almost loses the thread of it if one follows 
the text conscientiously. 

Miss Cox is a student of ancient and 
modern philosophic systems. She has the 
imagination of a poet, the vision of a 
mystic. Her expression exhibits an elo- 
quence that suggests Marie Corelli. 

The story is of an artist who essays to 
paint the portrait of a woman with a soul. 
He finds the model, but the picture is 
never completed, for the woman awakes 
to life and dispels the magic of the ex- 
pression he sought to place upon the can- 
vas. In an agony of failure the artist is 
about to take his life, but Death claims the 
woman, and the truth of why he could not 
finish the picture is never known to any 
save himself. This is but a meager out- 
line of the main facts, which are so 
wrapped up in mystical language that it is 
often difficult to follow the author in her 
wanderings through soul processes and 
the mazes of a most colorful imagination. 

Miss Cox has an excellent style; her 
phraseology is generally admirable. Em- 
ployed in the interests of a real, live story, 
this style would be in many ways com- 
mendable; but in The Crowds and the 
Veiled Woman discourse overweights 
action to an extent that is decidedly 
injurious to the interest. 


The Vigilantes Girlt 

Seldom indeed have the eariy days of 
California and the “gold fever” been more 
strikingly portrayed than in this new vol- 
ume by Jerome Hart. 

If the characters seem crude at times, 
the events rather hair-raising, and the 
facts somewhat startling, one has but to 





*THE “CROWDS AND THE Vertep Woman. By 
Marian Cox. Funk and Wagnalls Company. 

+THE VicitantEs Girt. By Jerome Hart. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


remember that “truth is stranger than 
fiction,” and that the author is but giving 
us history—sugar-coated. We hope he is 
not glossing over the facts too highly— 
they are certainly bad enough as they are! 

The “Vigilantes” are bodies of men in 
the various cities and small towns of the 
West who take matters into their own 
hands and administer justice with a fine 
disregard for the legal authorities. More 
often than not, personal greed and hate 
have more to do with the case than legal 
fairness. 

Diana Wayne, a high-spirited and beau- 
tiful Californian, is in sympathy with the 
law-scorning “Vigilantes,” and upholds 
them firmly. Arthur Alden, Bostonian, 
comes West to seek his fortune and to 
help his uncle, Judge Fox, already estab- 
lished in the new country. Arthur meets 
Diana very shortly after his arrival, and 
at their first meeting they clash over the 
“Vigilantes.” 

Politics, hold-ups, lynchings, duels, all 
keep events so stirred and excitement so 
high that one is never sure of the next 
happening or the next person to be killed. 

Arthur is strongly opposed to the “Vigi- 
lantes,” and when they attempt to take his 
life, Diana is too, though she is not hasty 
in coming to the conclusion. Theirs, how- 
ever, is only the chief of several other 
romances, which add much to this strong 
and vigorous tale. 

Aside from its narrative, The Vigilantes 
Girl is interesting because it throws addi- 
tional light on another portion of our 
varied national career. 


The Magada* 


Certainly novelists are searching the 
world over for new locations, new atmos- 
phere, and unused historical situations. 
They have ransacked the globe for a new 
kind of scenery and people, have wrought 
mightily in libraries to secure sensations 
and dramatic incidents which shall pos- 
sess sufficient novelty not to pall on a 
story-cloyed taste. It has remained for 
the author of The Magada to exploit a 
corner of the earth in an age seductively 
interesting, in a tale dealing with the 
Canary Islands during their conquest by 


By wW. M. ‘Ardagh. John 
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Spain in 1482 to the memorable year 
when Columbus sailed and discovered the 
“new world.” The Magada is one of the 
vestal nuns of the Canaries, a saintly and 
beautiful woman, dedicating her life to 
their native god, Acoran; and another 
Magada, who takes her place, is one of the 
most bewitching, tantalizing, cross, tem- 
pery, gay, lovable, forgivable creatures 
presented to us for a long time. 

The hero is full of faults, mistakes, 
trials, losses and sorrows, but so attractive 
withal that he continually holds the sym- 
pathies, and wins happiness in the end, 
much to our satisfaction; while the de- 
scriptions of scenery, war, cave life, fish- 
ing, ceremonies, superstitions and the half- 
civilization, half-savagery of the people 
and country, are, if true pictures of the 
time, refreshingly original and readable 
throughout. 

Raleigh* 

Sir Walter Raleigh is the hero of this 
bright, entertaining novel. Queen Eliza- 
beth plays an important part in the tale, 
and an intimate picture of the Elizabethan 
court is presented. Raleigh’s romance 
with Betty Throgmorton gives an interest- 
ing touch to the narrative, and his im- 
prisonment in the Tower is a significant 
episode. 

History is used somewhat laxly to aid 
the romantic element, and we see the gal- 
lant Raleigh performing all manner of 
brave deeds in the interests of his royal 
mistress. 

The jealousy of Elizabeth, her hesitancy 
over the execution of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and her desire to make Raleigh her 
consort, are some of the things that might 
be questioned historically. The Queen of 
the Scots is handled rather brutally, and 
the Maiden Queen is not a little idealized. 

But the story on the whole is entertain- 
ing, with just enough dash to make it read 
easily and pleasantly. A London dramatic 
presentation of the tale has been vastly 
successful. 


Just Between Themselvest 
This is very frivolous, but very enter- 
taining. It relates the domestic adven- 


*RaLEIGH. By William Devereux and Stephen 
Lovell. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

tJust BerwEEN THEMSELVES. By Anne War- 
mer French. Little, Brown & Co. 


tures of six grown persons and one child, 
who form a house party in a little German 
hotel not far from Brunswick. Six more 
ill-assorted persons could scarcely be 
found, and they manage to keep them- 
selves in a perfect swirl of misery that is 
much more ludicrous than pathetic when 
viewed from the outside. 

Mrs. French is an adept in clever 
dialog, and Just Between Themselves is a 
continuation of hearty laughs for the 
reader. 

As a summer book this is ideal; it takes 
but a short time to read it, and one may 
take it in easy stages without losing the 
thread of the tale. The chances are, how- 
ever, that having started it the reader will 
find it so diverting that he will not: want 
to put it down till done. 


The Master Girl* 


This story of prehistoric times tells of 
a savage wife-hunter who went in quest 
of the woman with whom he wished to 
mate. He intended to knock her down 
and carry her off senseless, after the cus- 
tom of his tribe. He falls and breaks his 
leg, and lies helpless in the forest. Deh 
Yan, the “Master Girl,” finds him, and 
both are captured by the power of love, 
an almost unknown quantity at that period. 

Deh Yan is an Amazon of rare prowess, 
who defends her lord in his crippled state 
from desperate attacks of savage beasts 
and fiercer men. At times the chieftain 
husband seems weak and puny in contrast 
with his heroic wife, but at least he is 
generous enough to do her justice, an 
unusual occurrence at a time when women 
were looked upon as slaves to men. 

There are numberless fierce battles, and 
the “Master Girl” leads her tribe to almost 
constant victory. She invents the bow and 
arrow and substitutes skilled archery as 
a mode of warfare more desirable than the 
primitive spear-throwing of her tribe. 

Finally, when her husband dies of old 
age, after a long and active life, she in- 
augurates the suttee by burning herself 
with his dead body as a symbol of her 
loyalty. 

The book deals with primitive humanity, 
with all its raw savagery, and much of it 
may be repulsive to the average reader. 





*THe Master Girt. By Ashton ‘Hilliers. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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There is thrilling adventure in the fierce 
struggles described, and to some this will 
make up for the lack of the charm usually 
expected in a romance. 


The Heart of Desire* 


This is a story of Southern California 
that grips. It is not so much the atmos- 
phere that counts, for the author’s descrip- 
tions are neither abundant nor unusual, but 
the character of the woman who domi- 
nates a situation in which a great family 
tangle is involved gives the book its dis- 
tinctive character and its unquestionable 
value. 

Kate Talworth is all that a woman 
could or should be. But the dark circum- 
stances of her girlhood, and her early 
marriage, shut her away from those ap- 
proaches to happiness that belong right- 
fully to every pure woman. How a true 
man’s devotion, in spite of every assur- 
ance of failure, finally shows Kate the 
way out of the muddle, makes a love story 
well worth reading, for it reveals the 
capacity of men and women for a holy 
affection that is above considerations 
of mere passion. 

It is an absorbing story, with a deep 
psychological interest that holds the reader 
fascinated by the mystery it presents. 


A Disciple of Chancet 


In A Disciple: of Chance, Sara Dean 
gives us an eighteenth century love story 
that lends itself admirably to dramatiza- 
tion. From first to last, one seems to be 
watching a well-staged and carefully man- 
aged play. 

The book is nicely written; the charac- 
ters are real and true to their eighteenth 
century setting. The action is quick and 
crisp, and each chapter seems more de- 
lightful than the last. 

If we shrink, as we must, at the thought 
of a rake like Yerington winning the love 
of a spotless little country lass such as 
Lady Philida, we have to remember that 
the Earl of Yerington was the product of 
his time, no worse than most of his class, 
and far better than many. His character 


*Tue Heart or Desire. By Elizabeth De- 
jeans. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
+A Discrete oF CHance. By Sara Dean. 


F. A. Stokes Company. 


is skilfully drawn and makes a strong 
appeal to our affections. It might be 
summed up in his defense of himself to 
Philida’s aunt, the Duchess of Croome: 
“My fortunes are at ebb, and my honor 
has a blot upon it too dark and recent to 
require the prick of mention to present it 
to your memory; but a trusting, noble 
innocence I still can recognize and rever- 
ence.” 

So cleverly has the author caught the 
spirit of the times, that she herself might 
have been an eye-witness of all she por- 
trays. As fiction, it is one of the most 
pleasing of the spring publications. 


Snow-Fire* 

One impression stands forth in the mind 
of the reader who closes Snow-Fire, and 
that is of the amazing versatility and infi- 
nite variety of this mysterious writer, of 
whom it is known only that she was in 
the service of the Austrian Empress whom 
an assassin’s hand struck down; that she is 
a Breton by birth; that the French gov- 
ernment has made her Officier de l’Ordre 
de I’Instruction Publique de France; and 
that she signs herself “M. M.” Surely 
slight materials with which to construct a 
biography ; but her books, Grey Mist, The 
Cradle of the Rose, The Trident and the 
Net and Emerald and Ermine disclose 
her familiarity with courts and court life, 
her personal experience in wide-ranging 
fields, and her thorough knowledge of 
royal and nobiliary character, custom and 
caste. These books, related with that which 
first gave her literary prominence and that 
currently issued, encompass all the kinds 
and grades of fiction. And not only is she 
finished and efficient in the art of fiction, 
but the present volume, like its predeces- 
sors, has for chapter headings significant, 
often authentic, and always lyrical poems, 
and is illustrated from original and excel- 
lent water-color drawings. 

Snow-Fire is pure “romance,” set in the 
atmosphere of the Russian court. The 
plot is much too involved to condense 
within the limited space of a review, but it 
moves forward, by intrigue and incident— 
the old, unhappy tale of two men’s passion 
for a lovely woman and the interfering 
infatuation of another woman for one of 


*Snow-FireE. By the Author of The Martyr- 
dom of an Empress. Harper & Brothers. 
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the two. The men are nothing less than 
a count and a marquis; the heroine is a 
princess ; and the other woman is a grand 
duchess. With such splendid characters 
moving in such a regal atmosphere, a dra- 
matic story naturally results, one that will 
gather and hold attention for the time 
being, though it falls outside the higher 
literary order of those of the author’s 
books which deal, as no outlander could 
deal, with the wistful, picturesque native 
atmosphere of Brittany and its strange, re- 
served, alien, passionate people. 


Kilmeny of the Orchard* 


This successor to the popular “Anne” 
books is a dainty bit. of old-fashioned 
romance, in which a wealthy young Cana- 
dian plays the hero, and the heroine is a 
beautiful girl whose dumbness is the result 
of a most interesting and mysterious story. 

Miss Montgomery handles her romance 
with the ease of practice, and Kilmeny 
reads smoothly and quickly. If one doubts 
the success of a dumb heroine, at ieast one 
must admit that the character has the 
force of reality; and Kilmeny’s charm 
insures her the reader’s affectionate sym- 
pathy, while her recovery of the faculty 
of speech is made a matter for rejoicing. 

This is not so spontaneous a piece of 
work as Anne of Green Gables; it shows 
the effect of a successful literary career 
upon the author, and it savors of a contact 
with current fiction. Its one touch of 
melodrama gives its weakness, and Kil- 
meny’s facility in holding long conversa- 
tions through the medium of writing on a 
slate somewhat strains the credulity; but 
the story in itself is sweet and wholesome, 
and the characters are admirably handled. 


The Sky-Mant 


For pure entertainment of a distinctly 
unique and romantic variety, this novel 
by Mr. Webster represents the best that 
has been done for some time. He goes 
the aeronaut one better, and gives his hero 
wings—wings with which he flies from a 
Southwestern ranch to the Arctic regions, 
where he tumbles upon a mystery that 





*KILMENY OF THE OrcHARD. By L. M. Mont- 
gomery. L. C. Page & Co. 

?THe Sxy-Man. By Henry Kitchell Webster. 
The Century Company. 


leads to a most absorbing adventure, the 
heroine of which is a charming English 
girl. 

The “sky-man” and the girl are 
marooned on a strip of coastland, the only 
other human being on which is a great 
beast of a man who has determined to kill 
them. This man—Roscoe—is the self- 
appointed guardian of a gold treasure, the 
knowledge of which he desires to conceal. 
How he is discovered to be the murderer 
of Jeanne’s father, and how the “sky-man” 
has to deal with him at close quarters, 
during the long months when he and the 
girl have to live as best they can on a short 
food supply in the grip of an Arctic winter, 
provide the story, which is brought to a 
conclusion by the arrival of a rescue party, 
who take the “sky-man” back to America 
and to civilization. Of course, the girl has 
fallen in love with her companion in ad- 
venture, and he with her, so that it all ends 
very happily. 


Olivia L. Carew* 

This is a study in feminine psychology 
that is almost worthy of Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick. A young Englishman, visiting 
in America, falls in love with a pretty little 
New England schoolmistress, very youth- 
ful, very inexperienced, but with a 
“purpose” in life. Their marriage is unsuc- 
cessful, for Dick has much of the artistic 
temperament, while Olivia has none—yet 
Olivia hopes to shine in literature. 

They go to Sienna for a rest, and there 
they meet a famous novelist. He is at- 
tracted by the study in the feminine that 
Olivia presents; he is captivated by her 
beauty; and in order to wear away the 
barriers of her virtue, which are the firm- 
set barriers of the New England woman, 
he pretends to encourage her to write a 
book. How the book proves a ridiculous 
failure; how her preceptor persuades her 
to run away with him; and how, in the 


meantime, Dick is influenced by another ° 


woman, make a tragic tale. Many read- 
justments are necessary before Olivia 
foregoes her career literary, realizing her 
limitations, and turning for consolation to 
the husband who has truly loved her all 
the time. 





*Oxrivia L. Carew. By Netta Syrett. John 
Lane Company. 
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The book is full of wonderful descrip- 
tions of character, while the atmosphere is 
very subtly suggested, whether the scenes 
be in America, England or Italy. 


Tinsel and Gold* 


When Roderick Belhammer’s_ uncle, 
Lord Ascalon, died, leaving him heir to his 
estates and title, Roderick’s sister, a young 
society matron, hoped that he would marry 
and “settle down.” Roderick, however, 
had other plans. 

In the first place, he had all sorts of 
reform ideas floating through his head— 
plans for model villages, sanitary cottages, 
etc.—that would keep him too busy to 
“settle down.” And in the second place, 
having contracted a secret marriage with 
Lily Lorette, a music-hall singer, several 
years before, he declined to enter enthusi- 
astically into the aforesaid matrimonial 
schemes. 

After hearing of his good fortune. he 
hunted up his wife; for, though they were 
the best of friends, they had separated 
shortly after the marriage. He offered to 
make public their relationship; but she 
declined, being very much in love with 
him and fearing to bring him into public 
ridicule. 

Her generosity and great-heartedness, 
as well as his gross selfishness, only bring 
home more forcibly that apt quotation 
concerning the worth of “kind hearts and 
coronets.” 

Love is triumphant in the end, and the 
man sees his errors, but there is a tragedy 
before the matter is straightened out, and, 
as is the way of the world, a couple of 
women suffer the keen pangs of aching 
hearts. 

The author has some strong and very 
sane ideas regarding old-time picturesque- 
ness and modern sanitation. 


Hearts Contendingt 


So strong that it becomes dramatic, this 
story of a quaint German people living in 
the Pennsylvania mountains is of most 
absorbing interest. 

Not only is the story unusual, but the 
characters are uncommon as well. They 


*TINSEL AND GoLp. By Dion Clayton Calthorp. 
G. W. Dillingham Company. 

+Hearts ConTENDING. By Georg Schock. 
Harper & Brothers. 
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speak, not a dialect, but German, simple, 
forceful and quaint. 

One family is the center of interest. 
The Heiligs are known, respected and 
revered in the Heiligthal. Job is the patri- 
arch of the valley. His family consists of 
a most devoted wife, three sons and one 
daughter, Esther. There is also a cousin, 
a young man who teaches school. 

All his life Job has lived in the fear of 
the Lord and has prospered mightily. He 
manages his own life, his wife’s, and tries 
to shape the careers of his children. And 
in the doing of this he comes to grief. 

The troubles start about the time he 
brings a strange girl, Bertha Lieb, into 
their home. She is an orphan, and Job 
befriends her. Then Esther and the cousin 
confess their love, and, being suppressed, 
elope. 

Jonathan, the second son, intended by 
his father for the ministry, leaves the 
theological school and comes home, declar- 
ing he cannot conscientiously occupy the 
pulpit. Both the older sons fall in love 
with Bertha, quarrel over her, and the 
older one is killed. 

It takes many months and several chap- 
ters to straighten out the very tangled 
skein, but the author does it skilfully. 


An Interrupted Friendship* 


One must know The Gadfly to appre- 
ciate this newest novel by Mrs. Voynich. 
The hero of the first book reappears in 
this second, though the later book is less 
remarkable in its quality than the earlier. 

Friendships, the desire for friendships, 
give the central theme of the tale, and the 
quest for the unattainable goes from 
France to South America, to England and 
Italy. Then, just as a true friendship is 
established, a misunderstanding breaks 
down the structure, and we are left with 
a decidedly pessimistic impression. 

It is a pity that the novel is so unevenly 
written. The earlier chapters are sure in 
their power to interest; one is gripped by 
the characters. Then the situations be- 
come involved, less clearly defined, and the 
characters grow vague and intangible, until 
one is exasperated by the inability to 
follow the trail of the author’s thought. 





*AN INTERRUPTED FRIENDSHIP. By E. L. Voy- 
nich. The Macmillan Company. 
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The Arch Satirist* 


The Arch Satirist is a novel of much 
cleverness and wit. It is humorous too, 
in spite of tragedy, sharp and cruel, that 
runs throughout the book, giving an almost 
pessimistic close to the story. 

There are times when the situations are 
overstrained, and it cannot be said that 
the characters appeal to our judgment or 
affection. But there is much truth in the 
book. The foibles of a fashionable society 
are shown again and again, and the 
discomfitures of the Langham-Greens are 
certainly amusing. If it sends a chill to 
the heart to find a vulnerable spot in the 
friendship of Lynn and Estelle, is it not 
as true as life—that in every friendship 
there is that spot? If Estelle’s honor—we 
might almost say decency—had been 
assailed, would Lynn have been any less 
desirous of explanations than was Estelle? 
If we wait long enough, The Arch Satirist 
—Time—gives us many a peep behind the 
scenes of the lives we see around us. 
Sometimes the peep comes too late to 
save us from sad mistakes and harsh 
criticism. 

The book is entertaining and is pleas- 
antly written, and, what is more unusual 
still, it has originality. 


Studies in Wivest 


This is a volume of exceptionally good 
stories by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes which has 
just come from the press. Mrs. Lowndes 
is already known to the literary world 
through her novels and short stories, but 
surely none can surpass in force, in de- 
lineation of character, in artistic work, 
Studies in Wives. 

One cannot but wish that the author had 
chosen to give us at least one, among these 
six “Studies,” that dealt with people who 
were thoroughly happy and well suited to 
each other. ‘There are such, we are 
thankful to know, and there are so many, 
so very many of the other sort, that it 
would seem as if originality lay in the 
direction of the happy people. “A Very 
Modern Instance” comes nearest to this, 





*Tue ArcH Satirist. By Frances De Wolfe 
Fenwick. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company. 

tSrupies 1n Wives. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
Mitchell Kennerley. 


but it is far from satisfying our ideal of 
a really happy marriage. 

In literary style the stories are excellent, 
and afford interesting if not always pleas- 
urable reading. 


The Undesirable Governess* 

This is probably the last story we shall 
have from Marion Crawford’s pen. Hap- 
pily, it is an entertaining story, one that 
makes an agreeable impression and leaves 
a pleasant memory. 

An English lady with three sons and a 
husband, to say nothing of two refractory 
daughters, wishes to engage a governess 
who is not personally attractive. Her life 
has been made miserable by her husband 
and sons, who find every pretty governess 
absorbing; yet, without a governess she 
can do nothing. She advertises—stating 
the case in plain terms. A most homely 
person presents herself—a lame girl—who 
proves delightfully undesirable as regards 
the men of the family, but who attains the 
point of the ideal as a governess. 

Then things happen; for the governess 
isn’t what she appears to be. Two mys- 
teries have to be solved. After their solu- 
tion the “undesirable” governess becomes 
a “desirable” daughter-in-law, and it all 
ends happily. 

It is a cheerful little tale, wholesome and 
clean, and exceptionally entertaining. 





Samuel the Seeker? 

Because of his simple yet forceful style, 
Mr. Sinclair succeeds in holding one’s 
attention throughout the major portion of 
his new volume, but the tale itself is rather 
a failure. 

It is very Socialistic in trend, and the 
last few chapters are practically Socialistic 
sermons. 

Samuel is a country lad, carefully 
brought up, with a large and generous 
belief in human nature and with an un- 
comfortable characteristic of taking all 
statements literally. After his father’s 
death he comes to the city to seek his for- 
tune, and his evolution from a simple 
country youth to an enthusiastic Socialist 
takes only a few months. 








*THE UNDESIRABLE GOVERNESS. By F. Marion 
Crawford. The Macmillan Company. 

+SAMUEL THE SEEKER. By Upton Sinclair. 
B. W. Dodge & Co. 
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He has many and varied experiences, 
all of which make him rail loudly at capi- 
talists, politicians and the Church. 

One is certainly not in doubt as to the 
author’s views about many of the prevail- 
ing questions of the day, after an evening 
spent with Samuel. 


Taming of the Red Butte Western* 


Not in a long time has there been a 
better “railroad” story. 

The Red Butte Western is a division of 
one of the Western railroads, out of use 
and in bad repute. Since the failure of 
the mines it has been left to the tender 
mercies of cowboys, rustlers, miners, and 
trainmen whose railroad careers will 
hardly bear the light of investigation. 

Howard Ledgerwood, engineer, is se- 
lected as the man best able to bring order 
out of chaos. His friend, one of the head 
Officials of the road, is undismayed by 
Ledgerwood’s confession that he has a 
“yellow streak” and is a physical coward. 
Ledgerwood rather reluctantly undertakes 
his new position. 

Of moral courage he has plenty, but the 
sight of a revolver, or the necessity for 
physical violence, sickens him. And a 
human hero somewhat faulty and honest 
about the matter is refreshing. 

Of course he conquers eventually, for 
he is the kind of man to win out. And he 
wins in love, too, which is pleasant, and 
he straightens that three hundred miles of 
ties and trains and locomotives as it has 
never been straightened before. 

The whole volume is full of vigor and 
vim, and holds one’s interest with a firm 
grip. 

Prince Izont 

A queer and rather sensational story of 
the finding of a hidden city in the far 
Southwest. 

Professor Raymon, a Mexican scientist, 
starts out with his daughter and niece on 
a tour of exploration. The professor is 
searching for some tribes, driven from 
Mexico by Cortez. 

After traveling some time the little 
party see a mirage—a picture of the city 


the professor has long dreamed of finding. 
With the help of Black Eagle, an Indian, 
the professor’s “blood brother,” they 
succeed in reaching their goal. 

Their adventures in this heathen city are 
vividly described, too vividly sometimes. 

The reader in search of much excite- 
ment and many “thrills” will particularly 
enjoy this tale. 


The Society Wolf* 


To the lover of detective stories, hair- 
breadth escapes, and wild adventure, The 
Society Wolf will have great attraction. 
It is a story of a young Virginian who, 
having aspirations to enter, through his 
own effort, fashionable New York society, 
becomes a most successful “social climber.” 
How this is accomplished is told in a series 
of chapters, each one of which is a story 
in itself. There is a love story running 
through some of the chapters, in which the 
“Society Wolf” is the hero. The whole 
thing is delightfully impossible, but most 
entertaining, holding the interest from 
first to last. It is a book well adapted for 
reading aloud. It is nicely written; the 
style is bright, wholly modern and original. 


The Illustrious Princet 


It would never do to accuse Mr. Oppen- 
heim of failing to be up to the minute. He 
has taken the Japanese situation in hand 
this time; has made a Japanese prince— 
whose mother was English—the hero of 
the tale, and has set forth a quite thrilling 
story of diplomacy as involving Japan, 
America and England, with some crime 
and a bit of love to accentuate the excite- 
ment. The result is a truly Oppenheim 
form of entertainment, and the cleverest 
and most prolific of present-day English 
fiction writers has lived up to his reputa- 
tion. 

The story is not one of which a synop- 
sis may, in fairness, be given, for its mys- 
tery has a decided interest, so that one 
must read and finish reading to realize to 
the full its possibilities for enjoyment. 





*THe TAMING OF THE RED Butre WESTERN. 
By Francis Lynde. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

+Prince Izon. By James Paul Kelly. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 


*Tur Socrery Wotr. By Luke Thrice. Cup- 
ples & Leon Company. ¥: 

+THE ItLustRIous Prince. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. Little, Brown & Co. 
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The Right Stuff* 


Ian Hay is a new writer, and we wel- 
come him, hoping that the real promise 
given in The Right Stuff will be fulfilled 
in the books that come after. 

The possessor of this “right stuff’’ is 
Robert Chalmers Fordyce, a Scotch lad 
“o’ parts,” who takes a bursary that sends 
him to Edinburgh University; becomes a 
journalist in London; acts as private sec- 
retary to a Cabinet minister—incidentally 
falling in love with this gentleman’s sister- 
in-law—and finally becomes a Member of 
Parliament and later Secretary of State. 

The book is not political. It is just a 
bright, human story—the story of a num- 
ber of live and charming people, of whom 
the twins are not the least captivating. 

It is a perfectly clean, straighforward 
novel, with a rather unusual quality of 
humor that makes it eminently entertain- 
ing. And yet its humor is of the real type 
—it has the broad, sympathetic outlook— 
and the life of Robin stands for brave and 
noble manhood, such as is produced by the 
humble Scotch in whom the “right stuff” 
is predominant. 





Fortunet 


Of all books of warfare none can sur- 
pass in romantic adventure Fortune, by 
Mr. J. C. Snaith, who is already happily 
known to the reading public as the author 
of Araminta and other delightful stories. 
It is a tale of old Spain, and gives an inter- 
esting picture of life at that time. The 
interest, which is aroused at once, is held 
throughout. Was there ever such a re- 
markable being as that giant of a man 
Richard Pendragon, that braggart and 
veritable Miinchausen, a man who knew 
no fear, who accomplished his purpose by 
fair means or foul, dauntless, clever, de- 
termined—compelling our admiration and 
affection, as he compelled obedience from 
all about him! 

The character drawing is all good and 
the characters are very real. A truly artis- 
tic touch, though one which must perforce 
tantalize the curious reader, is that the 


~*THE Ricut Sturr. By Ian Hay. Houghton 

Mifflin Company. 

rene. By J. C. Snaith. Moffat, Yard 
Co. 





identity of the Count of Nullipart is never 
disclosed. The book is good reading, and 
goes rollicking along with a dash and a 
sparkle until the climax is reached; and 
the story ends in a marriage, as all good 
tales must. Fortune is not a novel, but a 
clean, bright, attractive story, excellently 
told. 


The Personal Conduct of Belinda* 


To have met Belinda is to love her—as 
many readers most likely know. Belinda 
and Miss Barnes have been conducting, for 
a few years past, tourist parties through 
Europe. Alack and alas! after all ar- 
rangements are made, Miss Barnes is com- 
pelled to stay at home, and poor Belinda— 
the prettiest, youngest teacher—has to 
escort eight persons—male and female— 
across the Atlantic. 

It is a case of the best-laid plans of mice 
and men, and, as Belinda tells Miss Barnes 
after the return home, “we fairly chewed 
the schedule to pieces. You see, it didn’t 
provide for any of the really important 
emergencies. You hadn’t given me any 
rules for assorted engagements, and we 
needed those more than anything else!” 

After all, the trouble goes back to Be- 
linda in the orchard, rubbing her small 
nose caressingly as she surveys her dainty 
self in a pocket mirror. If John Courtney 
had never seen her there, Belinda’s per- 
sonal conducting might have been less ex- 
citing, and her personal conduct less in 
opposition to all accepted rules and regula- 
tions. 

This is a most entertaining piece of fic- 
tion, bright, readable and witty. 





According to Mariat 


Mrs. John Lane is delightfully cynical 
—in a happy, optimistic sort of way. Her 
Maria is really a_ kind-hearted, almost 
lovable little woman, whose social aspira- 
tions give base for a most amusing chron- 
icle. What poor Maria endures in the 
interests of breaking into the “smart set” 
would have conquered the most indomi- 
table will, and would have put many a 
woman into a private sanitarium. But 





*THE PersonaAL Conpuct oF Betinpa: By 
Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

+AccorDING TO Maria. By Mrs, John Lane. 
John Lane Company. 
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Maria strove on—with many disappoint- 
ments and a few triumphs—until Samuel 
rebelled, Diana threatened to elope, and 
Fate in the shape of Dicky Hicks brought 
the very distinctions Maria craved in spite 
of her determination not to regard Brixton 
as a source of conditions blissful. 
Altogether, one enjoys Maria’s philoso- 
phizings immensely, and several felicitous 
hours may be spent in her company. 


The Ramrodders* 

This is a story of “practical” politics in 
an American State up near the Canada 
line. Mr. Day introduces the reader to 
a scene crowded with politicians of all de- 
grees, from the State “boss” to the humble 
follower of the organization. The story 
is well told; the descriptions of the men 
who manage parties, and the chicanery and 
wire-pulling that go on behind closed 
doors, are faithful to life. Many writers 
who have used politics as the background 
for a story have had no personal knowl- 
edge of the rules of the game. The things 
they write about do not happen in real 
life. But Mr. Day has gone far below the 
surface and has found the springs of po- 
litical action. He is one of the few 
writers who can use the language of poli- 
ticians without falling into burlesque. The 
author is always frank—brutally frank, 
some readers perhaps will say—but he is 
never unreal. His picture of the State 
Convention will be recognized by the initi- 
ated as one of the best things of the kind 
in current fiction. 

The chief interest of the book centers 
in old Thelismer Thornton, one of the 
State leaders, and his grandson Harlan. 
Old Thornton, familiarly called “the 
Duke,” is a striking figure of a politician. 
He has the cynicism, the shrewdness, the 
practical energy and common sense of the 
typical “boss.”’ He has that most valuable 
asset of a politician—the ability to keep 
his head cool under fire. There is a cer- 
tain truth in his droll stories and worldly- 
wise philosophy. His pithy sayings reveal 

*THE Ramroppers. A Novel. By Holinan 
Day. Harper & Brothers. 


the creed of a man who has breathed a 
political atmosphere so long that he has 
forgotten there is any other. For example, 
the question which “the Duke” asks: “Did 
you ever know a man to get anywhere in 
politics if he didn’t play the game— 
honesty or no honesty?” suggests an 
essential principle of the politician’s faith 
—that politics is a game, and the winner is 
he who plays it most cleverly. Again, here 
is a bit of practical wisdom: “There are 
some things in politics that have to be done 
as gentle and careful as picking a rose 
petal off a schoolma’am’s shoulder.” If 
you should ask this battle-scarred veteran 
why he has ignored the plain rules of 
ethics, his answer is direct and candid: 
“T should have played the game different 
with angels, but I couldn’t find the angels.” 
His attitude toward “‘ramrodders’’—that is, 
radical reformers—is one of unmitigated 
contempt and disbelief in their sanity and 
sincerity. 

In Harlan Thornton, “the Duke’s” 
grandson, the reader will find a type of the 
young man who brings into politics high 
ideals and rugged honesty. How he 
breaks away from the cynical grandfather 
and champions the cause of a governor 
who has been nominated solely to save 
the State machine from going to pieces, is 
capitally told by the author. The young 
legislator discovers, what many another 
has found in real life, that integrity alone 
will not banish the pitfalls of politics, and 
that honest men have stood bewildered in 
the conflict of interests over which they 
have no control. In the end the youthful 
statesman gains experience and a certain 
popularity that goes to a man who has 
the courage to stand by his convictions. 
Even the cynical old “Duke” begins to ad- 
mire his grandson—politicians as a class 
like a fighter. Of course there is a woman 
in the case—two of them, to be precise— 
and Harlan’s choice of the logical girl 
makes a happy ending. Deficient in con- 
struction, the story nevertheless is vividly 
written, and the dialog and situations are 
cleverly managed. 
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Fenelon* 


ULES LEMAITRE’S Feénelon is a 
greater tour de force than his Rous- 
seau or his Racine—admirable as 
those two works were—because it 
succeeds in interesting the reader in 
a man whose career was chiefly important 
(barring his authorship of Télémaque, 
now rarely read outside of the schools) 
for its influence upon the religious life 
and thought of his century. Sich a theme 
would be supremely indifferent to most 
modern readers, were it presented with 
even a shade less of literary art than M. 
Lemaitre employs; whereas, the careers 
of Racine and Rousseau were intrinsically 
so picturesque and dramatic that even the 
most bungling author could scarcely write 
unentertainingly about them. 

Francois de Salignac de Lamothe- 
Fénelon—to epitomize the narrative of M. 
Lemaitre—was born at the Chateau de 
Fénelon (Dordogne) into a very ancient 
and noble but hitherto undistinguished 
family. He was the thirteenth of fifteen 
children. Next to nothing is known of his 
childhood and youth, and exceedingly little 
of his young manhood (up to his thirtieth 
year), practically the only authorities for 
this period being five letters written by 
him to divers parties at widely separated 
dates. These letters show him to have 
been mystical, ambitious of place and 
power, proud of his high lineage, and 
given to raillery ; a subtile, seductive young 
abbé, alternately contemplative and gay, in 





” *FENELON. By Jules Lemaitre. Paris, Ar- 
théme Fayard, 


whom practical sense and careful attention 
to his own interests did not interfere with 
dreaming, nor dreaming, in its turn, ex- 
clude playfulness. 

By the time he had attained middle age, 
Fénelon was the spiritual director of the 
élite of the brilliant court of Louis XIV 
(the Roi-Soleil), who “refined upon re- 
ligion as contemporaneous G¢lites refine 
upon music and art’; preceptor of the 
King’s grandson, the Duke of Bourgogne 
(for whose edification he wrote Télé- 
maque); a protégé and intimate friend of 
Bossuet, the “Eagle of Meaux”; owner of 
the great abbey of Saint-Valery (a gift to 
him from the King) ; Archbishop of Cam- 
brai (a position to which the title of Duke 
and an annual revenue of 200,000 livres 
were attached) ; in short, one of the most 
loved, most adtnired, and most powerful 
personages of France. But at the very 
time when he seemed to be master not only 
of his own future, but of that of the king- 
dom also (by reason of his great influence 
over his pupil, the Duke of Bourgogne), 
he ruined everything by championing pub- 
licly the bizarre doctrines of the half- 
demented Madame Guyon, the apostle of 
Quietism. Assailed by his whilom friend 
and protector Bossuet, censured by the 
Pope, disavowed and banished from the 
court by the King, he was for a number 
of years practically a prisoner in his dio- 
cese. This did not prevent him from 
forming gigantic religious and_ political 
projects; arid when, in April, 1711, the 
father of the Duke of Bourgogne died, 
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these projects seemed very close to realiza- 
tion. All eyes were turned toward the Duke 
and toward the former teacher of the 
Duke, to whom he had remained loyal. 
Fénelon enjoyed a revival of public favor. 
The King was nearly eighty. The Duke 
might be called upon to reign at any mo- 
ment. The “Swan of Cambrai” would 
certainly be his Prime Minister. 

But the King, in violation of all the 
laws of probability, outlived his grandson. 
Less than a year after the death of’ the 
Dauphin, in February, 1712, Fénelon re- 
ceived the news of the death of the Duke 
of Bourgogne. It was for him “the end 
of everything, the irreparable end.” He 
“passed the two years left him in dying 
inwardly.” 

M. Lemaitre esteems that mysticism is 
the key with which to unlock Fénelon’s 
character. In the final pages of his book 
he says: 


What, then, was Fenelon? How define him? 
Did he possess a dominant trait to which we 
may subordinate all the others? 

Saint-Simon saw in him especially an am- 
bitious man. Brunetiére also. But this ambi- 
tious man ventured twenty times, and quite 


gratuitously, deeds and discourses capable of © 


working his undoing. This ambitious man 
ruined his life by loyalty to a woman and to a 
point of honor. Voltaire and D’Alembert saw 
in him especially the philosopher and the citizen. 
But this philosopher was the most religious of 
men, the most consumed with the love of God. 
And this pretended precursor of the Revolution 
meditated at the last the rational restoration of 
the antique French monarchy. Nisard saw in 
him especially a Utopist. But this Utopist has 
often the most downright, the surest, the most 
practical sense. He is practical in pedagogy; 
he is practical regarding the question of the 
supremacy of the Holy See; likewise, in his 
last plans of government. Faguet, who for that 
matter embraces his whole personality admira- 
bly, likes to see in him an aristocrat; an aris- 
tocrat in all things—in his religion, in his tastes 
and, literary preferences, in his politics, in all 
his walk and conversation. And certainly this 
is true. But, without rejecting any one of these 
other definitions of him, I want to say in clos- 
ing that Fénelon was, above and before every- 
thing, a mystic. He was an active mystic. 
Those two words go admirably together. Saint 
Catharine of Sienna, Saint Jean-de-Dieu, and 
Saint Theresa founded and administered con- 
vents, negotiated skilfully with men, were even 
celebrated for their practical sense. And this 
is easy to understand. The mystic brings the 
more clairvoyance and sang-froid to terrestrial 
matters that he is not attached to them and 
that he is not working for himself. 


ALVAN F. SANBORN. 
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The Life of Mary Lyon* 


The “higher education of women,” so 
much discussed to-day, its influence for 
good or bad on home and society, was, 
ninety years ago, a still more burning 
question, but the fire was confined at first 
in the breast of a delicate-looking young 
woman who was the first to recognize the 
need. She said, “I have much faith in 
learning in imparting solidity of character. 
When young ladies are thoroughly edu- 
cated, as men are, frivolity will be ban- 
ished from their minds.” She had taught 
long enough to recognize the meager in- 
formation at that time vouchsafed to 
young women, and the great ambition 
which culminated in Mount Holyoke 
Seminary, at South Hadley, Massachu- 
setts, grew and ripened into action, pro- 
gression and completion. The volume at 
hand is written by an enthusiast who 
plainly loves the subject, and with the en- 
thusiast’s intuition the author has grasped 
every salient point, hunted up every 
letter, record, portrait, story, anecdote, 
reminiscence or remembered saying which 
would contribute to a rounded pen por- 
trait of her subject. Mary Lyon, with all 
her learning and her unusual business in- 
stincts, her courageous plunge into a new 
field, and her unwavering belief in success, 
was nevertheless “gentle, winning and per- 
suasive”—sweetly her listeners lift the 
words across the dusty years. But she 
could be inexorable too. Her message 
bore no undertone of sad labors or ancho- 
rite denials: it blew persistently a joyous 
call to service. To her the thought of 
supremacy in the universe lay with “the 
souls who give themselves.” 

As a record of the founding of the great 
school that has turned out thousands of 
finely educated young women for two or 
three generations, the book will appeal 
very widely, and its broad margins, fine 
printing, and easy, readable method of 
composition, will doubtless cause it to be 
read by teachers and “educators” in all 
lines. The illustrations are charming, and 
the appendix is valuable. 

Cora Linn DANIELS. 





*Tue Lire of Mary Lyon. By Beth Brad- 
ford Gilchrist. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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The Duty of Altruism* 


Every one who thinks very far into the’ 


abstract question of duty—who has tried 
to discover whether egoism or altruism 
has the first place in ethical relations—has 
doubtless discovered an unending problem. 

Dr. McConnell’s discussion of The Duty 
of Altruism turns upon the ground of 
obligation to be altruistic. How can you 
prove to a man that the interests of others 
are his first duty? If they are, why are 
they’ Is it true that he will do the best 
for himself if he gives first claim to the 
needs of others? Philosophers are di- 
vided. Is there any or no conflict between 
self-interest and others’ interests? The 
presence of the egoist shows conflict. But 
some say there are no egoists. Dr. McCon- 
nell thinks the number of egoistic systems 
of philosophy proves it. The present 
reviewer thinks this is reasoning in a circle. 
However, the practical question at issue is, 
how can I convince a man that he ought 
to prefer others to himself? 

Is _ self-love basal? Is _ self-protection 
fundamental? Is life an egoistic struggle 
for existence or an altruistic love feast? 
Can you show to the self-struggler that 
he ought to surrender and sit down to sip 
the loving cup at society’s table? The 
child trainer may well listen here. What 
point can I make that will turn the selfish 
into the self-sacrificial ? 

The author’s procedure is to investigate 
the “various attempts to convert egoism 
into altruism and to discover, if possible, 
the rational justification of altruism.” The 
economic interpretation of the Socialist 
will not work out as a ground of adjust- 
ment. 

The book moves successively over the 
relations of obligation to theology, meta- 
physics, law, logic, psychology, physiology, 
evolution, reason and will. There is a dif- 
ference between finding a rational ground 
of the obligation to be altruistic and find- 
ing an explanation of how some people 
have come to be altruistic. This is a subtle 
warning against the open switch in argu- 
ment, which is a red flag to the author. 

Now he finds the religions and the meta- 
physical solutions too transcendental; the 
legal are based on external constraint; 





*Tue Duty or AttruisM. By Ray Madding 
McConnell. The Macmillan Company. 


the logical rest on gratuitous premises ; the 
scientific only explain morality, without 
justifying it. None of these prove obli- 
gation. 

What is the outcome? It is chiefly 
negative. Egoism and altruism do not 
rest on rational grounds. The will settles 
it. You cannot show a rational ground of 
disinterestedness to the selfish. Moral- 
ity emerges from the natural will, and 
not from logical proof. The will, as Dr. 


- McConnell sees it, is fundamental. Egoism 


cannot be changed to altruism. The will 
is the primary fact; the intelligence is sec- 
ondary. You cannot make men good by 
argument or preaching. They will not love 
others because they are commanded so to 
do. They love because they do. 

In the main, the will is good, but much 
evil in the world arises from ignorance. 
Men love and serve one another, but they 
do it out of a good will and not from 
“duty.” The words “duty” and “obliga- 
tion” could be given up without harm, 
says the author. We need to show others 
how to do the good that they will. The 
normal man makes no distinction between 
his own good and the good of others. 
Undoubtedly the author is right in his 
position that “duty” as an external pres- 
sure is a mistake. 

Dr. McConnell is a determinist. No 
bad will can be persuaded to be good, he 
thinks. There is no free choice in moral- 
ity. You cannot justify a will, for the 
will is the fundamental fact. “The true 
aim of social endeavor is to give good will 
a chance to grow and develop.” 

The book is an interesting and able dis- 
cussion, with a hybrid conclusion. It 
abounds in important truth, but its solu- 
tion of the previous question is negative 
and mixed. It loses sight of the feelings 
as basal to the will. Cannot the will be 
influenced through the emotions? Is the 
will attitude beyond remedy? Of course, 
the reason is helpless to make men good. 
Ideas do not move the will, but emotion 
does. Dr. McConnell overlooks this dis- 
tinction. His positive side is sound when 
it pleads for the will’s development under 
an environment properly worked. But 
does this agree with the statement that 
“the direction of the will is an unalterable 
fact”? 
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In the final message, however, we 
gather a fundamental working formula in 
the will to live the largest life. This is 
sound, wholesome, refreshing, inspiring. 
If we cannot follow the author in all his 
steps, we can join him as an aviator in this 
Christian moral ideal. Perhaps we can 
make men good by ourselves willing to live 
the largest life. If so, we may take 
courage again and cheer up. 

PaTTERSON DuBots. 


Confessions of a Barbarian* 


George Sylvester Viereck is a bright, 
brash young poet, and his new book, Con- 
fessions of a Barbarian, is a bright, brash 
young book. Youth, exuberant of passion 
and pregnant with undeveloped romance, 
characterizes these impressions of a trip to 
Europe, originally published in a weekly 
journal and now collected, without colla- 
tion or revision, in volume form. Youth 
it was in varying moods and tenses that 
suffused with erotic romanticism Nineveh 
and Other Poems, and gave them their 
quality and timbre. In those poems, as 
in these papers, Mr. Viereck erred to 
extremes; varied and vacillated from 
underripe to overripe emotions; displayed 
consecutively and sometimes  simulta- 
neously immaturity and decadence. To 
his work, of prose and of poesy, he applies 
no Terentian touchstone of ne quid nimis ; 
for him the Horatian formulary, modus 
in rebus, is non-existent. Both in thought 
and in style, his way and method are of 
the superlative, the superfluous, the super- 
abounding. 

Of German heredity and of American 
environment, his opportunity was ample 
and fertile to formulate and set down, as 
Professor Muensterberg has done, but 
with the color of a different personality, 
divergences and details of two great 
peoples. He stands, he informs us in his 
preface, in symbolic relation to two hemi- 
spheres. His twofold racial consciousness 
serving as a fulcrum to continue the 
thought almost ipsissimis verbis, he should 
be “enabled to pry two worlds—Archi- 
medes aspired to lift but one—out of the 
furrow of their mutual misconception.” 
But, in truth, he fulfils no such function; 





*CONFESSIONS OF A BARBARIAN. By George 
Sylvester Viereck. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


large as the promise is, it fails of realiza- 
tion. He holds the mirror up to Europe, 
and the simulacrum is exaggerated, dis- 
torted ; he holds it up to America, and the 
image reflected is not true. 

Mr. Viereck is an egotist, whether con- 
scious or unconscious is hard to determine, 
Certainly the citation already made would 
incline the reader to the former view. 
And in the same preface one reads in ref- 
erence to his own attitude: “Only those 
are of all time who, like Rabelais, Cer- 
vantes and Voltaire, are in immediate 
touch with their own time.” And, con- 
cluding it: “I speak with truthfulness 
of Saint Augustine, of Rousseau, and of 
George Moore.” So it goes, from preface 
to finis—sometimes the personal allusions 
have the nerve-exasperating edge of sub- 
lime conceit, sometimes the aspect of an 
essential but sublime unconsciousness of 
self. 

The youthfulness that impresses these 
pages is not admirable nor to be admired. 
It lacks innocency and joyaunce; it is that 
of sophomoric sophistication, too know- 


ingly precocious. 
W. R. Murpuy. 


The Spiritual Unrest* 

We have here eight articles which ap- 
peared originally in “The American Maga- 
zine” and are now “somewhat rewritten 
and rearranged.” When first published 
the articles elicited considerable criticism, 
both favorable and adverse. 

The book is exceedingly interesting, and 
provokes much serious thought, but it can- 
not be said that it is a comprehensive study 
of the subject with which it deals. 

It is a vigorous narrative of certain 
facts which have a general bearing upon 
the problem of the present spiritual unrest, 
stated in such a way as to suggest what 
the author believes to be the cause and 
remedy. 

In the first part of the book, which has 
three chapters, the author deals with 
Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church, 
New York; the condition of the Protestant 
churches in general ; and the disintegration 
of the Jews. All of which seems to show 
a drift of the Church away from the 
masses. 


*THe SpreituaL Unrest. By Ray Stannard 
Baker. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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In the second part he describes some 
efforts which are being made to get back 
to the masses. 

Here he contrasts what is usually 
spoken of as slum mission work of the 
Water Street Mission type, with such in- 
stitutional work as is being done by Christ 
Presbyterian Church, New York City. He 
also tells of the Immanuel Movement, con- 
ducted by Dr. Worcester, of Boston, but it 
is hard to say whether he approves of it 
or not. 

Two chapters are given to “The Faith 
of the Unchurched” and “The Vision of 
the New Christianity.” The latter is the 
Gospel as preached by Prof. Walter 
Rauschenbusch in his widely read book, 
Christianity and the Social Crisis. 

What the author says about these dif- 
ferent subjects clearly shows that we are 
face to face with a spiritual and social 
crisis, but the trouble is more deep-seated 
than he suggests, and the remedy must be 
more vital than the one advocated by this 
prophet. If the problem were a mere 
matter of bread and of education in things 
civic, the solution would be simple—the 
trouble is a disease of the soul, and it 
needs a Divine Gospel. 

J. M. MacInnis. 


Lady Althea* 


Althea, Vernon Lee’s latest book, has 
its title from Lady Althea, one of the 
characters who takes part in the rather 
stilted dialogs in which the author gives 
voice to her own opinions and theories, 
her “own ideas and tendencies, various, 
shifting, but never really conflicting,” as 
she herself confesses in the introductory 
chapter. 

Lady Althea is a most lovely character, 
physically, morally, spiritually; she takes 
her share in these philosophical sympo- 
siums modestly, always having the courage 
of her opinions, assuming no credit for 
them, but bestowing that generously and 
unreservedly upon Baldwin. It is his réle 
to utter all these counsels of perfection 
which we come upon through the book, 
appearing in the last chapter, notwith- 
standing the fact that his creator has the 
hardihood to say in the introductory that 





*ArtHEA. By Vernon Lee. John Lane Com- 
pany. 


he has ceased to exist. But, ina Berkleyan 
sense, he is only the more real, because 
he “has departed this vague life of real- 
ity . . . to reappear in the clear, solid 
existence of imaginary beings.” : 

sut, to be candid, these fine theories 
about our duties, “the spiritual life,” “the 
use of the soul,” “the value of the indi- 
vidual,” are much too serious to be lightly 
taken up during a casual stroll in the Bor- 
ghese gardens, or in other suburban spots 
in the Italy that the author loves and 
knows so well. They are much too bright 
and good “for human nature’s daily food.” 

Uttered, or put down in the form of an 
essay, this objection would not hold good. 
To be sure, high and serious thought 
characterized those ethical probings of 
heart in those open-air talks in the olive 
groves on the banks of the Ilissos so long 
ago, but then those men were of different 
caliber from us of these days. 

But these open-air talks in the gardens 
of Italy and by the shores of the sounding 
sea in Scotland give scope and opportu- 
nity for some of the loveliest passages in 
the book—passages full of light and color 
and movement. The flicker of sunlight 
amid the dusky foliage; the play of light 
and shadow on the clouds as the sun sank 
down behind the glorious Italian hills; the 
delicate gradations of color, only to be 
perceived by those whose eyes are keen 
to see—all these are described with so 
much charm that the temptation is strong 
to quote just this one bit: 

They walked along between the banks of 
ferns trickling with clear water, and under the 
sweeping, feathery olive branches, between long 
rows of dry reeds, supporting the twisted vines 
just bursting into pinkish bud, and great fig 
trees writhing their grey arms, and stretching 
out their little gloves of green. 

One more short quotation, to give a 
taste of the moral quality: 

The wider the range of our sympathies, the 
larger the activity of our thoughts; the intenser, 


fuller, will be our life; the freer, deeper, our 
pleasures; the more restricted and less destruc- 


tive, our pains. Mary Luovyp. 


Some Musical Recollections* 


A large part of this book is taken up 
with a biographical sketch by Mrs. Hoff- 








*Some Musicat RecoLtecTions oF Firty 
Years. By Richard Hoffman. Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. 
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man. The chief impression it conveys is 
of a man of rare purity of life, devoted to 
his art, loved and honored through his long 
life by all who were brought in contact 
with him. 

Although not entitled by his gifts to an 
exalted place among the composers, his 
music is always genuine, always sincere, 
and entirely free from meretricious at- 
tempts to cater to popular bad taste. 

During the fifty years covered by the 
“recollections” Richard Hoffman filled a 
prominent position among musicians in 
New York. He first came into public 
notice, while quite a youth, as pianist in 
the concert troupe of Jenny Lind. He 
passes in review all the great artists who 
have visited this country, with comments, 
always just and sympathetic, on their per- 
formance. 

There are two delightful letters from 
Jenny Lind. In queer English, they ex- 
hibit the warm, generous heart of the great 
singer, one of the most lovable of women. 

The volume ends with an essay by Hoff- 
man, entitled “How to Stimulate Thought 
and Imagination in a Pupil.” In this will 
be found many valuable hints to young 
teachers, drawn from the ripe experience 
of a veteran whose long life was devoted 
to giving of the best that was in him, to 
further the attainments of his pupils. 

H. A. CLARKE. 


Johnson’s Wonder- Working 
Providence* 


This curious but important and now 
very scarce volume was first printed in 
London late in 1653, although the title- 
page bears the date 1654. The book was 
called “A History of New England from 
the English Planting in the Yeere 1628 
untill the Yeere 1652,” etc. It is rather a 
history of Massachusetts than of New 
England, and its author has been ascer- 
tained by Dr. Jameson to have been Cap- 
tain Edward Johnson, a Kentish man, who 
made two voyages to America, the first in 
1630, and the second in 1636, when he 
brought with him his wife and children 
and settled first at Charlestown and later 


*JoHNSON’s WoNDER-WoRKING PROVIDENCE. 
1628-1651. Edited by J. Franklin Jameson. 
Original Narratives of Early American History. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


at Woburn. Captain Johnson was one of 
the most active men of the new town; he 
served as a selectman, representative in 
the General Court, town clerk, and captain 
of the trained band. His book is written 
in the crabbed style so common in the sey- 
enteenth century, but it possesses an in- 
terest which makes it well worth reading 
though of course it does not rise to the 
value of Winthrop’s Journal or Bradford's 
History. “Yet,” says Dr. Jameson, “it 
gives us, what neither Bradford nor Win- 
throp could supply, the history, or at any 
rate the essential spirit, of the Massachu- 
setts colony depicted from the point of 
view of the rank and file.” When we re- 
member that this book was the first pub- 
lished history of New England its interest 
as an historical document cannot be over- 
rated, and the painstaking editorial work 
of Dr. Jameson makes every student his 
debtor. 


The Lost Art of Conversation* 


It is often asserted that letter writing 
and conversation are lost arts. The grace- 
ful, leisurely and intimate epistle of our 
grandfathers has gone out of fashion; we 
now write briefly and to the point. So 
with conversation. ‘There are still good 
talkers, but people who gather together for 
the purpose of elevating conversation to 
the rank of an art are rather scarce, to say 
the’ least. There is no recognized group 
of talkers to-day who can compare with 
Dr. Johnson and his circle. But that con- 
versation is an art is a fact which has been 
known since the days of Socrates and 
Plato. Some excellent things have been 
written upon the art of conversation, by 
English writers, and Mr. Krans has done 
wisely and well to gather the best of these 
essays into an attractive volume. 

The first essay is Bacon’s well-known 
“Of Discourse.” Then follows De 
Quincey’s “Conversation,” perhaps not so 
much read in our day, but worth careful 
study for its suggestiveness and splendid 
diction. Next in order is Professor 
Mahaffy’s “The Principles of the Art of 
Conversation,” a very interesting and acute 
discussion of what makes good talk. Two 

*Tue Lost Art or Conversation. Selected 


Essays. Edited with an Introduction by Horatio 
S. Krans. Sturgis & Walton Company. 
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—— 


essays of Dean Swift are reprinted, “Hints 
Towards an Essay on Conversation” and 
“Genteel and Ingenious Conversation.” 
Both are examples of Swift’s mastery of 
wit and satire. THazlitt’s “Conversation 
of Authors” and “Conversation of Lords” 
are vigorous and luminous specimens of a 
great essayist’s art. Last comes Robert 
Louis Stevenson, whose “Truth of Inter- 
course” and “Talk and Talkers” are as 
well known as anything on the subject. 
The text is brightened by five illustrations 
reproduced from masterpieces depicting 
the scenes of famous conversations. A 
study of this volume may not make a good 
talker out of a person with absolutely no 
faculty in that line, but the hints and 
thoughts set forth in these essays will 
surely prepare every one to meet culti- 
vated people with a knowledge of the 
principles upon which interesting and 
instructive conversatiqn is founded. 


Their Day in Court* 


Mr. Pollard does not handle his subject 
with gloves. He takes American letters 
during the past ten years and deals indi- 


.vidually and collectively with the good, 


the bad, and the in-between. He begins 
by scoring what he calls the womanists, 
though not before he has had his say 
about the women. He maintains that 
women have been responsible for most 
of the unwholesome fiction of recent times, 
and he berates soundly such performances 
as The Quick and the Dead, Sir Richard 
Calmady, Baccarat, and some others. 
Whole scenes are cited for the purpose 
of exercising a keen and relentless wit 
upon them, and numerous comparisons are 
made to give point to the criticisms. 
From “Frank Danby,” “Lucas Malet” 
and the rest of their tribe, Mr. Pollard 
passes to Richard Le Gallienne, Edgar 
Saltus, Marie Corelli and Gertrude 
Atherton. He then turns his attention to 
the portrayers of men and manners, and 
devotes some valuable gray matter to 
cfitiqques of John Galsworthy, Henry 
James, E. F. Benson and Robert Hichens. 
This is not strictly American literature 
with which he deals, but he takes up the 





Tae Day in Court. ‘By Percival Pollard. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


more important exponents of fiction in 
both England and America, 

In the final chapters, “Criticism” comes. 
in for its share of Mr. Pollard’s ire. He 
denies that there is any criticism deserving 
of the name in America, and he pounds 
away generously at both the newspapers 
and the periodicals. 

This is a big book and, in its way, an 
important one. Most of these things 
have been said before, but many of them 
have not been set forth under the light of 
so caustic a wit or with so unblushing a 
candor. One enjoys Mr. Pollard’s jibes; 
at times they have a Johnsonian note. All 
this makes the study well worth reading— 
aside from any question of its possible 
influence. Most writers have ceased to 
rail against what they consider inevitable 
conditions in American letters; on the 
whole, railings have seemed to imply a 
waste of breath. However, when a man 
can rail so entertainingly as Mr. Pollard 
does in the present volume, there does not 
seem to be such a superfluity of energy 
being used, after all. 


An Old-Fashioned Senator* 


The writer of this interesting biography, 
formerly Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, begins his story of a useful life 
with the pertinent quotation from Lowell: 

Swiftly the politic goes: is it dark?—he 
Borrows a lantern; 


Slowly the statesman and sure, guiding 
His steps by the stars. 


The suggestion of these lines is carried 
throughout the work as it was in the life 
of the senator whose long and able career 
was at its close celebrated by the finest 
oratory, the warmest tributes, and the 
lasting memorials, contributed by the great 
of this country, his contemporaries, his 
friends, and his beneticiaries. 

The career recorded is not one that can 
be called brilliant, in the lightning flashes 
of genius or in the sudden response to un- 
expected situations in acts that make big 
headlines in the newspapers, but it was a 
steady brilliance of labors constantly 
actuated by good judgment, conscience, 
penetration, and the deep feeling of prog- 





-*AN Op-FAsHION«D» SENATOR: Orville A. 
Platt, of Connecticut. By Louis A. Coolidge. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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ress, without which no man can accom- 
plish a great work in the world. 

Senator Platt was a man who foresaw 
a coming and growing greatness for his 
country that would be and is now getting 
to be of a new order. For instance, his 
interest in patents was far more than a 
timely and local interest; it extended to 
more than the need of immediate laws for 
protection and encouragement. Mr. Cool- 
idge says: 

Beyond most men he realized the poetry of 
patents, invention’s most effective stimulant and 
lure. The time in which we live he liked to 
call the age of machinery, and through it he 
believed the world was about to enter, if it had 
not already entered, a spiritual age when mind 
should triumph over matter, brain over muscle, 
when man should conquer Nature’s forces and 
make them all his slaves. For him the wonder- 
ful development of the mechanical arts was not 
the mark of a materialistic time; it was the 
evidence of higher things. 

For him, an engine had the beauty of a 
sculptor’s masterpiece: its rhythm was the music 
of the progress of mankind. 


It is in this pleasing way that the volume 
is composed to the end, preventing the 
usual feeling of stagnation on taking up 
a work of its character. The story of the 
birth and ancestry in the old Litchfield 
hills, the “underground railroad,” the 
“Master of the Gunnery’—whose influ- 
ence over thousands of boys is recorded 
in the loving hearts of men still living and 
doing the work he taught or suggested— 
the entrance into political life, his being 
what was called “the Savior of the 
Patent System,” his noble work for Inter- 
national Copyright, his protection of the 
Indian, his influence for fair play towards 
Cuba, his work in the Porto Rican tariff, 
regulations of corporations, and hundreds 
of other important subjects that in a long 
life called for his consideration, is pre- 
sented as all accomplished under the 
strong sense of honor which upholds a 
true American in persisting for what he 
thinks is right. The book is well illustrated 
with portraits, scenes of his native State, 
his homes in the town and in the woods, a 
facsimile of a letter to President McKin- 
ley, and one of the bronze tablet, a 
memorial erected by E. H. Van Ingen, 
Esq., in the Gunn Memorial Library, 
Washington, Connecticut. 


The Book News Monthly 















A Vagabond Journey Around the 
World* 


Harry A. Franck set out to journey 
around the globe. He took no money save 
a small amount to cover his kodak ex 
penses ; he planned to earn his way by the 
sweat of his brow. ‘To do what he did 
one must be at heart a vagabond, and the 
flesh must be strong enough to endure the 
demands of the spirit. Mr. Franck joined 
a cattle-boat crew at Detroit, and in this 
way worked his passage to Glasgow. He 
then tramped through Scotland, England 
and across the Continent, doing odds and 
ends of jobs, and ended up in Marseilles, 
where he became a stevedore. As a sailor, 
he made his way from Marseilles to Port 
Said, where he undertook bean pounding. 
In Beirut he was an interpreter; in Jeru- 
salem, a translator; in Cairo, an errand 
boy; in Colombo, a circus clown; in 
Madras, a street-car inspector ; in Calcutta, 
a laborer ; in Spokane, a concrete shoveler; 
and from Montana to Chicago he tended 
cattle again. The conclusion of the matter 
was that he proved how a man “can girdle 
the globe without money, weapons or 
baggage.” 

The trip took fifteen months, and Mr. 
Franck has carefully recorded his observa- 
tions and impressions. It is not a guide- 
book narrative ; he writes simply and enter- 
tainingly, in a semi-diary, autobiographical 
form that is decidedly interesting. He 
came into contact with the people them- 
selves in each country; therefore, he has 
no superficial tourist’s view. He knew 
necessity and he coped with it; therefore, 
his story has many adventures recorded 
in it. 

Grit was needed for the journey, and the 
fine confidence of a free, healthy man who 
has left responsibility behind him and who 
is not bothering to care for the morrow. 

Without a doubt, few books of travel 
have the unique qualities of this one, and 
its valuable text is greatly enhanced by the 
great number of illustrations reproduced 
from Mr. Franck’s own _ photographs, 
which he made wherever he went. 





*A VAGABOND JouRNEY AROUND THE WORLD. 
By Harry A. Franck. The Century Company. 
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FICTION 





AMERICAN BABY ABROAD, AN. 
By Mrs. CHARLES N. CREWDSON. 

A clever story of an American baby who, 
being born abroad, stays abroad, and assists a 
most delightful courtship between a Kentucky 
beauty and an English army officer. The tale 
is as happy as can be, and the creator of the 
mmortal “Buster Brown” has made many of 
the pictures that illustrate it. Here is a book 
for a summer day—the reader will in no way 
be bored. Little, Brown & Co. 


ANGEL OF LONESOME HILL, THE. 
By FrepericK LANDIS. 

This is another of that rather remarkable 
series of short stories now being published in 
book form at a small price. They all have heart 
interest—this one recalls the famous story of 
Abraham Lincoln and the boy who slept at his 
duty. President Roosevelt brings peace to the 
stricken heart of the “Angel of Lonesome Hill,” 
and the light thrown upon the character of 
America’s popular ex-President reveals him as 
usual, a hero. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


APPLE-TREE COTTAGE, THE. 
3y Exrnor MacartNey LANE. 

A short story printed as a small book, with 
pleasing illustrations by Frank Craig. It is a 
most enchanting love tale, bright, modern and 
gracefully written, one of those small things 
that remind us of how much the fiction-reading 
world has lost in Mrs, Lane’s death. 

Harper & Brothers. 


ARMY MULE, AN. 
3y CHARLES MINER THOMPSON. 

The “army mule” is a farmer of unique char- 
acter. The story hinges on the loss of Job’s 
government bonds on the day of his wedding, 
which ceremony was postponed as a result. Job 
had all kinds of a nice time trying to get the 
wrong boy arrested for the theft of the bonds, 
and Hannah had her day when the bonds were 
found and Job demanded his bride. 

Houghton Miflin Company. 


BLIND HOPES 

By Heten WALLACE. 
An entertaining piece of fiction in which a 
man is shown as having overcome many ob- 


stacles, not the least of which is illegitimacy in 
a noble English family. How Sholto wins out, 
both in business and in love, is an interesting 
story, developed through a group of unique but 
very human characters, among them a French 
girl of peculiarly subtle genius. 

Cassell & Co. 


CATS’ CONVENTION, ‘THE. 
By Eunice Giness ALLYN. 

A story for cat lovers, all about cats, and il- 
lustrated from photographs of cats. An admir- 
able collection of cat-lore and cat pictures. 

Cochrane Publishing Company 


DANBURY RODD, AVIATOR. 
By FrepertcK PALMER. 

A collection of clever tales that relate the ad- 
veniures of an expert aeronaut. Danbury Rodd 
and his airships play an important part in cer- 
tain weird and romantic events—to the sure 
delectation of many readers. These are really 
short stories, held together by the fact that Rodd 
appears in each. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


FLOWERS, THE. 
By MarcaritaA SPALDING GERRY. 

A touching story of a lovable old gardener, 
who adopted an orphan boy, contracted diph- 
theria from him, and lay very ill just at a time 
when he needed most to look after a certain 
prize rose. The sorrow and tenderness of the 
old man when he thinks his rose dead are fitly 
climaxed by his joy when he discovers that the 
adopted boy has cared for and saved it. Both 
grown folks and children will love this little 
story, which seems to be all flowery fragrance 
and love. Elizabeth Shippen Green has ably 
illustrated the book. 

Harper & Brothers. 


GIRL FROM THE MARSH CROFT, THE. 
By SeuMA LAGERLOF. 

A volume of short stories by the recent win- 
ner of the Nobel Literary Prize. The first tale 
—which gives the book its title—is a strongly 
human study of a girl’s love and her power for 
self-sacrifice. This leaves the field of the fairy, 
wherein Miss Lagerl6f has done such wonderful 
work, and enters the province of realism. Helga 
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is the Swedish peasant to the life, a strange 
mixture of bravery and cowardice, devout in 
her regard for the truth, sublimely noble in the 
forces of her affections. This one story is 
worthy of covers of its own, though each of the 
other seven is, in its own way, a literary gem. 


Little, Brown & Co. 


GREAT NATURAL HEALER, THE. 

By CuHartes Heper CuarK (Max ADELER). 
One of Max Adeler’s amusing short stories, 

presented in a small, pleasing volume. A most 

interesting little tale for an odd hour, of a phy- 

sician who was not a physician but who effected 

wonderful cures just the same—though always 


under protest. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 


RF On%c2. 


HARD PRESSED. 
By Frep M. Wuite. 


Another volume of Mr. White’s endless chain 
of mysteries. It treats of the turf and its pos- 
sibilities to win and lose fortunes. Sir George 
Haredale, once a rich man, but reduced to poy- 
erty by misfortune in track gambling, is given 
monetary aid by Raymond Copeley, a roué of 
means. Copeley’s interest is not in the Hare- 
dale finances, but he desires to win the daugh- 
ter of the house. Haredale is blind to Cope- 
ley’s unscrupulousness, but the reader becomes 
disgusted with his machinations. The descrip- 
tion of the races is most vivid and handled in 
the author’s characteristic style. 

R. F. Fenno & Co. 





“ Mary, oblivious of all save her wee charge, devoted herself 
to the American baby ” 


From An American Baby Abroad 
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HERMIT OF CAPRI, THE. 
By JoHN STEVENTON. 

A series of letters, well written, exchanged 
between two Americans, one in New York, the 
other sojourning in Capri. 

Many beautiful descriptions, a most serious 
trend, and a lengthy discussion of various re- 
ligious topics, will put The Hermit of Capri in 
the class designated “best series sellers.” 

Of course there is a bit of romance, for the 
man and girl are in love with each other. 

Harper & Brothers. 


HAPPY FAMILY, THE. 
By B. M. Bower. 

Short stories of the West, most of which 
have appeared in the “Popular Magazine.” De- 
cidedly clever and readable. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


I CHOOSE. 

By GERTRUDE CAPEN WHITNEY. 

The story of a seemly young woman, employed 
at service in an overbearing family who would 
not acknowledge her superior traits. Mary 
Ellen, overhearing a conversation on environ- 
ment and how we can mould our lives at choice, 
determined to choose the good things that her 
daily life afforded. Unforeseen obstacles pre- 
sented themselves, but by her forbearance and 
perseverance her choice opens a broad Chris- 
tian life. Sherman, French & Co. 


INNOCENT MURDERERS, THE. 
By WiLtt1AM JOHNSON AND PauL WEst. 
The story of a supposed murder and its mys- 
tery, which involve an important scientific dis- 
covery after costly experiments with radium. 
The authors are not particularly deft in their 
handling of a really interesting situation, and 
their detective is a ridiculous creation, or rather 
a ridiculous attempt at a creation of character. 
The scenes are laid in a college town, and the 
“innocent murderers” are four staid professors. 
Duffield & Co. 


IN OLD KENTUCKY. 
By Epwarp MARSHALL AND CHARLES T. Dozen. 

Simply the famous play of this name, novel- 
ized. The many people (and they must run 
into the millions, it is so familiar) who have 
laughed and cried over this tale of the Blue 
Grass country will doubtless enjoy it again in 
book form. 

The great horse-race scene is written most 
dramatically, and all the other stirring events 
are carefully portrayed. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


LIFTED BANDAGE, THE. 

By Mary RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS. 

A short story that reveals a strange psycho- 
logical fact through the medium of a man’s 
sorrow. In effect, it is the story of a conver- 
sion, though it is not written from a religious 
standpoint. But it teaches a lesson in consola- 
tion that is greatly uplifting. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


LITTLE BROTHER O’ DREAMS. 
By Exatng GoopaLe EASTMAN. | 
The life story of a boy poet, whose sickly 
childhood sets him apart and gives him kin- 


ship with the birds and flowers. Then he meets 
Little Sister; he visits at the King’s Palace; but 
the spring woods call him back, and he grows 
up a hermit. All the time he is making his lit- 
tle songs. Then Little Sister, also grown, and 
orphaned, comes back, and the Little Brother 
o’ Dreams has his romance. It is a beautiful 
little story, and contains many delightful bits of 
lyric verses. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


MADEMOISELLE CELESTE. 
By AbELE Frercuson KNIGHT. 

The French Revolution gives the background 
for this romantic tale of the rescue of a young 
girl of noble family at the very foot of the 
guillotine. Two men love her—one plans her 
rescue, the other accomplishes it. In the end 
she has to choose between them. 

The tale is ably written and captivates the 
interest. Clarence Underwood has made some 


beautiful pictures for it. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 


MESSENGER, THE, 
By KatHarINE HoLianp Brown. 

A young widow, in despair over the fact that 
she has no clear conviction on the subject of the 
soul’s immortality, comes into contact with a 
widowed Irishwoman whose faith makes the 
younger woman whole. It is a sweet and touch- 
ing tale, with healing for wounded hearts in its 
pages. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 


POLITICIAN, THE. 
By Epira Huntincton Mason. 

The story of a man who sacrificed his chances 
for domestic happiness for a political career. It 
is a tale of Chicago and New York—well done 
for a woman writer, but a trifle overweighted 


with political arguments and statistics. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


RAGNA. 
By MapaME ANNA COSTANTINI. 

The story of a beautiful Norwegian girl who 
permitted a prince to love her. The tragedy 
of Ragna’s life, her marriage with the brute 
who pretended to want to protect her, and her 
final renunciation of happiness for the sake of 
her children, forms a tale full of interest and 
no small power. At the same time, there is 
much in it that is unhealthful, a quality that 
the splendid character of its writing does not 
redeem. 

Sturgis & Walton Company. 


ROSAMOND THE SECOND. 
By Mary Mears. 

This is original, to say the least. To say the 
best, it is a most delightful bit of satire. The 
hero is a scientist of the most advanced order; 
being repulsed in love, he turns to experiments 
for consolation, and creates a duplicate of his 
sweetheart. How he does this, and how he 
finally brings his manufactured Rosamond the 
Second face to face with Rosamond the First is 
decidedly diverting. Miss Mears has a touch 
of genius; for a short story, this is masterly. 

F. A. Stokes Company. 
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SHADOW OF CHRISTINE, THE 
By Evetyn C, H. Vivian. 

A young man bound for Australia meets his 
ideal on the ocean liner, only to learn before the 
journey’s end that she is going to her fiancé’s 
home to be married. Winton cannot help his 
sentiments, and does little to quiet the affection 
for Elaine, but at the parting of the ways they 
promise “to remember.” The wheel of circum- 
stance makes many strange revolutions in their 
affairs, and Winton’s manliness results in his 
winning the custody of a young girl. The de- 
sire of the. unattainable is strong in mankind, 
and Winton proves himself decidedly human. 

The theme is very true to daily life. 

R. F. Fenno & Co. 


SHERIFF OF DYKE HOLE, THE. 
$y RipGwe_t CuLiumM. 
A rather long-drawn-out tale of the West, in- 
volving the mystery of a child’s disappearance, 
a swindle in connection with a silver mine, and 


JUVENILE 


a love story that grows out of a young Lon- 
doner’s attempt to follow the instructions of his 
dead foster-father and thereby gain for himself 
a fortune. 

Mr. Cullum has done better things than this, 
though his two women characters form a de 
lightful contrast, and the atmosphere of the 
book is clearly defined. 

George W. Jacobs & Co. 


YET SPEAKETH HE. 

By Gertrup—E CApEN WHITNEY. 
“Greater love than this hath no man, that he 
gave up his life for his friend.” This inscription 
on a tombstone sets a thoughtful child’s mind 
to work inquiring within himself: “Where is 
that life gone?” Throughout his early life he 
pondered over it, and as years advanced he 
devoted himself to caring for the needy and in 
every possible instance strove to give his life's 

work in behalf of an unfortunate friend. 
Sherman, French & Co, 








BOYS OF BROOKFIELD ACADEMY, 
THE. 
By Warren L,. Evprep. 

This is by the author of Lookout Island 
Campers, and it is an entertaining story of a 
boys’ school, of their sports, their secret society, 
and so forth. It is generously illustrated. 


Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company 


EXPLORER’S ADVENTURES IN 
TIBET, AN. 
By A, Henry Savace LANpor. 

This is the story of Mr. Landor’s big book, 
In the Forbidden Land, told for younger read 
ers. Scientific details are omitted, and the nar- 
rative is made simpler and more concise. ‘This 
is a work that ought to be put into the hands 
of boys and girls, for its instructive qualities are 
admirable. 


Harper & Brothers 
FOUR BOYS AND A FORTUNE. 


By E. T. Tomiinson. 

An American boy who inherits an English 
coal mine takes three friends with him to Eng- 
land. Their adventures in a search for a for 
tune make a delightful story, wholesome but 
entertaining reading for boys. The book contains 
no small amount of interesting information. 

Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company 





BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


BYGONE DAYS IN CHICAGO. 
By Frepertck Francis Cook. 

The author is an old-time newspaperman of 
Chicago, who has had fifty years of experience 
with men and events in that energetic city. This 
book is composed in part of a series of articles 
which he wrote almost forty years ago for a 
Chicago newspaper. ‘To this are added chapters 
dealing with subsequent events. Naturally this 
form of composition makes the book a little 


JOHN AND BETTY’S HISTORY VISIT. 
By Marcaret WILLIAMSON. 

Every American boy and girl should share 
this trip with John and Betty, who went to 
England, and in company with an English boy 
and girl and their mother saw a large number 
of historic places—Westminster Abbey, — the 
Tower, St. Paul’s, Richmond. Penshurst Place, 
and so on, The illustrations are attractive 
all from photographs. 


Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company. 


LITTLE GARDENS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. 
By Myrta Marcarer Hiccins 

\ practical, working handbook for the use of 
boys and girls who want to make gardens. Com- 
plete instruction is given, the directions being 
couched in simple terms that can be readily 
understood. ‘The illustrations are from photo- 
graphs. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


LITTLE KNIGHT OF THE X BAR B. 
By Mary K. MaAute. 

A novel of ranch life, written about the char- 
acter of a mysterious boy who is brought to the 
“X Bar B” and becomes a general favorite with 
the men. The author knows the West, and 
writes of it delightfully Her story is vastly 
entertaining. 

Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company. 








jerky. The author has picked out the men and 
events which he considered most important at 
the time or which were most available for him 
He does manage to give us a picture of the 
energy of men in those days, a view of the social 
life, and a sketch of business development which 
is more spirited than would have been the case 
in a formal history. The book supplies some 
needed information, but it is a matter of regret 
that one so competent should have omitted to 
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give us some stirring chapters of the great fire, 
an event only casually referred to, although it 
was the one great disaster in the city’s history. 
The book is written in pleasing style and con- 

tains many quaint illustrations. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


EARLY RHODE ISLAND. 
y Witntam B. WEEDEN. 

The collection of Colonial material for his- 
torical purposes is going on all over the country, 
and some useful volumes are the result. This 
work has a merit which is unusual because it 
is so inclusive. It offers no broad history of 
Colonial times, but is an effort to give in com- 
pressed form as much material as is available 
for getting a good perspective of the individual, 
social and commercial life of the colony. It is 
an easier task in this instance than in most, be- 
cause Rhode Island is so small, and because its 
interests have been much the same from the be- 
ginning until now. The author has given us in 
condensed form a lot of contemporary material 
as derived from original sources. With some 
knowledge of the general history of Colonial 
times, the reader has a chance to study details 
which are interesting and important. No other 
work is quite so comprehensive as this, or gives 
quite such achance to forma picture of Colonial 
life. It is the result of an immense amount of 
labor and is justified. It presents materials for 
writing history in a more condensed form. 

The Grafton Press 


PRINCE ITO: THE MAN AND 
STATESMAN. 
By Kayu NAKAMURA, 

\ brief but comprehensive biography of Mar- 
quis Ito, covering his life from the earliest days, 
through the course of his official career, up to the 
years in Korea, and his death by assassination. 
The account is vivid and sympathetic, revealing 
a wonderful personality and a genius in states 
manship, the loss of which to the world cannot 
be viewed but as a calamity. 

Japanese-American Commercial Weekly and 

Anraku Publishing Company, N. Y. 


REAR-ADMIRALS SCHLEY, SAMPSON 
AND CERVERA. 
By Caprain JAMES PARKER. 

This is a complete history of the Sampson- 
Schley controversy, by Schley’s attorney before 
the Court of Inquiry. Captain Parker had been 
in the old navy, but was a lawyer of long stand- 
ing when called to the aid of Admiral Schley. 
The result of the inquiry, as is well known, was 
unfavorable to Schley. The present book is 


written to show that Schley was wholly right, 
that the inquiry was not fairly conducted, and 
that new light has since been thrown on the 
affair. It can be said that for the most part the 
author makes a good showing. The general 
opinion of the wa is that Schley was unfairly 
treated and that Sampson was an ungenerous 
commander. The three or four specifications of 
importance which were made against Schley are 
examined at great length by the author, and his 
results, for the most part, seem inevitably true. 
There is left, however, a question as to the in- 
telligently directed energy of Schley at critical 
moments which can never be proved nor dis- 
proved. Save for occasional use of strong lan- 
guage, the book is written in good temper, al- 
though avowedly a defense. A little judicious 
editing by some friend would have helped the 
literary quality of the argument. The book is 
likely to take its place among the polemical 
literature with which all our wars have been 
associated. 


Neale Publishing Company. 


THREE RIVERS. 
By GENERAL JosepH P. Fartey. 

This is a collection of essays and articles 
which have appeared from time to time in_the 
military service journals of the country. They 
deal with the James, the Potomac and the Hud- 
son Rivers, and are illustrated in color from 
original water-colors by the author. While 
some of these have historical interest as bearing 
on events in war and peace along these three 
great rivers, the book is valuable more for its 
delightful reminiscent quality and the point of 
view expressed by one who loves Nature, who 
has studied history, and who has had some share 
in making the latter. 

Neale Publishing Company. 


WAS ABRAHAM LINCOLN AN 
INFIDEL? 
By Cart Tueopor WerrstEIN 
The unfortunate thing about this book is its 
title. The mass of men have never thought of 
Lincoln as an infidel, and the question ought not 
to be raised in their minds. Better title it 
Lincoln the Christian, or some such positive 
declaration. It is a compilation of Lincoln’s re- 
ligious utterances as reported in various prints, 
and clipped during many years and then ar- 
ranged by Mr. Wettstein. Assuming that they 
are all authentic, as they appear to be—certainly 
in most cases—the collection is interesting and 
worth preserving. The portraits are numerous 
and add to the value of the book. 
M. Clark Publishing Company. 





TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 





GLIMPSES AROUND THE WORLD 
THROUGH THE EYES OF A YOUNG 
AMERICAN. 
By Grace MAXINE STEIN. 
The author inscribes herself as being merely 
“a reporter of impressions.” Her book begins 


with a chapter on the Grand Cajfion of the 
Colorado, takes up Hawaii, Japan, the Philippine 
Islands, China, Ceylon, India, Egypt, Palestine, 


Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
France, and closes with England, Ireland and 
Scotland. It is a most entertaining and colorful 
account, prepared by a traveler who enjoyed 
keenly all that she saw, and who has taken 
pleasure in handing that enjoyment on to others. 
Miss Stein’s camera did good work, as the great 
number of entertaining illustrations attests, 
John C. Winston Company. 
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AMERICAN IN HOLLAND, THE. 
By J. VERHEUL. 
AMERICAN IN GERMANY, THE, 
By D. J. Ress. 
AMERICAN IN FRANCE, THE. 
By D. J. Rees. 


AMERICAN IN ITALY, THE. 
By 

Four handbooks in a new series of pocket 
phrase-guides for the tourist. Each volume 
contains information indispensable to the trav- 
eler, and a full list of words and phrases, with 
correct pronunciations, from the language of 
the country under consideration. The tourist 
with these books in his hand will not be at a 


loss for means of communication. 
David McKay. 


IN UNFAMILIAR ENGLAND. 
By THomas D. Murpuy. 

A motor trip through England, touching at 
many out-of-the-way points, forms the basis for 
this narrative. There are sixty-four illustrations 
from photographs, sixteen of which are given 


in color. It is a pleasing gift-book. 
L. C. Page & Co. 


JAPAN THE EASTERN WONDERLAND. 
By D. C. Ancus. 

A Japanese student in England became an 
inmate of an English family, and tried to match 
the stories he heard of Alice in Wonderland 
with stories from his own wonderful Far East 
home. When he left England he wrote a sketch 
for the benefit of the children who had treated 
him as a brother, and this book is that sketch 
completed. The chapters tell not so much of 
the Japan that is—a final chapter is devoted to 
“The New Japan,” written by F. Hadland Davis 
—but it tells of the Japan that was when this 
student was a child in a picturesque village. 
The narrative is in the form of a story, put 
autobiographically, and, aside from its interesting 
conversational way of writing, it imparts no 
small amount of information. The pictures are 
many and entertaining. Cassell & Co. 


MAMMOTH CAVE OF KENTUCKY, 
THE. 











By Horace Carter Hovey. 
A guidebook to the famous Mammoth Cave, 
helpfully illustrated from photographs. 
John P, Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky. 


OUR SEARCH FOR A WILDERNESS. 
By Mary Brair BEeesE AND C. WILLIAM BEEBE. 
This is a record of two ornithological trips 
made into Venezuela and the wildernesses of 
British Guiana. The Venezuelan journey car- 
ried Mr. and Mrs. Beebe into mangrove jungles, 
among dense hordes of monkeys, scarlet ibises 
and anacondas; the second tour took them 
among the Carib Indians, in a wonderful gold 
mine region where many kinds of new and 
strange animals and birds came under their 
observation. They made a large collection of 
splendid photographs, from which the illustra- 
tions have been reproduced. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


The Book News Monthly 












PICTURESQUE ST. LAWRENCE, THE. 
By C.irron JOHNSON. 

One of the “Picturesque River” series, of 
which the preceding volume was The Pictur- 
esque Hudson. These are elaborated guide- 
books, in which accuracy of detail in description 
is enhanced by felicity of phrase and the color 
of a rangeful imagination. 

The Macmillan Company. 


WALKS AND PEOPLE IN TUSCANY. 
By Sir Francis VANE. 

This book does not profess to be a guidebook 
nor an expert discussion of any particular phase 
of Italy. The author says in his preface that he 
“does not pretend to do other than describe 
certain walks, the people encountered, and his 
thoughts on persons and places.” Sir Francis 
has lived in Italy some five years, and has 
walked and cycled through almost every part of 
Tuscany. He has studied the people with in- 
timacy, and his impressions are vivid. All read- 
ers interested in beautiful Tuscany will delight 
to peruse these pages. The book is well illus- 
trated. 

John Lane Company. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE, THE. 
By Bruce MILiarp. 

This is an excellent handbook of travel for 
the increasing number of persons who tour 
the Mediterranean. It is not nearly so formal 
as some of the older guidebooks, but is thor- 
oughly up-to-date and is embellished with maps 
and pictures which ought to make it valuable. 
The work is readable even for those who do not 
make the trip. There is a pleasing style of 
narration which is quite unusual, while it con- 
tains all information and hints which can be of 
any service to the traveler. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN HANDBOOK 
OF TRAVEL, THE. 

Compiled and Edited by Atspert A. Hopkins. 

An admirably comprehensive manual of travel 
information, covering in a technical way all the 
thousand and one details involved in European 
tours, from the choice of boats to the latest de- 
velopment in wireless, and with special and 
complete guides to London and Paris. The 
volume is handsomely illustrated with a great 
number of beautiful half-tones. There are six 
color plates; three hundred and fifty other illus- 
trations; a full traveler’s vocabulary in four 
languages; a cable code; a history of steam nav- 
igation; comprehensive information, with lists, 
of hotels, railways, etc—in short, there are two 
thousand five hundred questions that may be 
pertinently asked by prospective tourists which 
this book will answer. 

Munn & Co., New York. 


TENT LIFE IN SIBERIA. 
By GrorcE KENNAN. : 
A revised, illustrated and augmented edition 
of a book first issued in 1870. It has never been 
out of print, and it has already been popular in 
a quiet way. Additional chapters give new value 
to the narrative, and thirty-two full-page illus- 
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trations add to the book’s attractiveness and 
usefulness. It is a wonderful story—of the 


hardships, adventures and escapes of a party 


who went through Siberia in the sixties. Its 


descriptions are remarkable, and its study of 
the people and customs has an abiding and 


heart interest. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





EDUCATIONAL 


AGRICULTURE AND ITS 

EDUCATIONAL NEEDS. 

By ANnpREW SLOAN Draper. 

A strong plea for keeping the country boy at 
home. The author maintains thar this can be 
done only by making farm work attractive and 
profitable. His book gives suggestions along 
this line, and it will be a valuable manual to 
many who are interested in agricultural pur- 


suits. 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY, THE. 
By ArtHur E. Bostwick. 

The chief of the circulation department of 
the New York Public Library has prepared a 
comprehensive study of the American Public 
Library as a whole. He gives a history of this 
vast institution; he explains its growth and its 
ramifications; he goes into detail on the subject 
of methods: the selection of books, the make-up 
of the staff, the system of distribution, fines, 
renewals, and all the other many points that 
enter into the working of the libraries, their 
maintenance, their buildings, and so forth. This 
is a complete contemplation of the subject, au- 
thoritative and of infinite usefulness to any or 
all interested in the subject. 

D. Appleton & Co. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
BULLETIN 48. 
By Davin I. BusHNELL, Jr. 
Government Printing Office. 


CRANFORD. 


By EvizasetH GASKELL. 
Edited by H. E. Cosienvz. 


SELECTIONS FROM “BRACEBRIDGE 
HALL.” 


By WasuHincrton Irvinc. 
Edited by SAMUEL THURBER, Jr. 

Two new issues in the “Riverside Literature” 
series, carefully edited as to text and well sup- 
plied with notes of a helpful order. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


DESCRIPTIVE METEOROLOGY. 
By Wiis L. Moore. 

This book was written as a textbook for 
young men entering the service of the United 
States Weather Bureau. The idea was to pro- 
vide “a comprehensive introduction to modern 
meteorology.” The book has been prepared by 
the chief of the United States Weather Bureau, 
and it is amply illustrated with charts and 
drawings that illuminate the text, while a com- 
plete bibliography is provided. It is decidedly a 
~? forward in an instructive work of this 
order. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


DRAMATIC READER FOR GRAMMAR 
GRADES. 
By Marietta KnicHt. 

A selection of dramatic dialogs for reading 
purposes. There are portions from Alice in 
Wonderland, Les Misérables, The Gold Bug, 
Kenilworth, William Tell, Julius Caesar, John 
Halifax—Gentleman, and other well-known 
stories and plays. The idea is to promote inter- 
est in a better quality of reading than that often 
introduced in the lower schools. 

American Book Company. 


FIRST GREAT CANADIAN, THE. 
By Cuartes B. REeEp. 

This is the story of Pierre le Moyne, Sieur 
d’Iberville, a conspicuous figure in the days 
when France sought to establish an empire in 
America. He next fought on the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and on the Gulf of Mexico, and 
helped out of his own fortune the colony of 
Louisiana. This narrative of his exploits has 
a historical value even greater than its interest- 
ing power, and is, therefore, to be welcomed. 

4. C. McClurg & Co. 


FUNK AND WAGNALLSYS’ STUDENTS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY. 

An ideal volume for the home. Printed as 
de luxe edition on thin paper, leather bound, of 
a size convenient for using. This is based on 
the Standard Dictionary, and all words likely to 
be used in the routine of school and college and 
home study work are here to be found, 


KEY TO NOTED NAMES, A. 

A pocket dictionary that covers names in his- 
tory, science, mythology, literature, art and fic- 
tion. Descriptions and pronunciations are also 
given. An admirable reference work that has 
long been needed. 

Funk and Wagnalls Company. 


re LITERATURE, LAND AND 
PEOPL 
om FRANKLIN J. HorzwarrtH. 

A student’s handbook, containing a brief his- 
tory of German civilization, an outline of Ger- 
man literature, with descriptions of German 
masterpieces, and an appendix devoted to the 
language, the geography, the government, the 
industries and the education. 

American Book Company. 


GUIDE TO FRENCH PRONUNCIATION 
AND PRACTICAL PHONETICS. 
By PHILIPPE DE LA ROCHELLE. 

A useful handbook that will help the student 
to a clearer understanding of the problems of 
French pronunciation. In preparing the book 
Professor Rochelle has kept in mind the pupil 
without a teacher, a fact that gives his work 
exceptional value. Published by the Author. 
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HOWELL PRIMER, THE. 
By Locan Douctass Howe tt. 

A new school reader for small children, be- 
ginning with an illustrated alphabet and running 
on to short rhymes and lists of words to spell. 
Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 


HOW WE THINK. 
By Joun Dewey. 

A pedagogical handbook by a professor of 
philosophy at Columbia, designed to help in the 
training of a habit of thought among school 
children and younger students. Some of the 
chapter headings are: “What Is Thought?” 
“The Need for Training Thought;” “System- 
atic Inference;” “Judgment;” “Activity and 
the Training of Thought;” “Language and the 
Training of Thought;” “The Recitation and the 
Training of Thought ;” and some conclusions. 

D. C. Heath & Co. 


INSECT WONDERLAND. 
By Constance M. Foor. 

These are stories of insects, told by the in- 
sects themselves. The spider, the butterfly, the 
fly, the beetle, the wasp, the ant, the grasshop- 
per, the bee and the moth—each has his tale to 
tell, and in each case it is so engagingly told 
that any reader, young or old, may enjoy it. The 
illustrations are clever and helpful. 

John Lane Company. 


LA ILUSTRE FREGONA. 
EL LICENCIADO VIDRIERA. 
By Micuet bE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, bv 

F. A. KiIrKPATRICK. 

A text arranged for the schools. These are 
two tales by Cervantes that have never before 
been annotated. Students of Spanish have com- 
plained of the lack of Cervantes texts—this 
book answers the complaint. It will be useful 
for younger students. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


NEW STUDY OF FRENCH VERBS. 
By PHILIPPE DE LA ROCHELLE. 

A small volume that treats comprehensively 
of French verbs and adds idiomatic expressions 
in French, with their English equivalents. Mr. 
Rochelle is professor of French in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and his book forms an 
excellent student’s textbook, 

Frank Killain Kane, 129 W. 20th St., New York. 


NATURE MYTHS OF MANY LANDS. 
By Fiorence V. Farmer. 

One of the “Eclectic Readings” series. The 
myths are from American, Asiatic and Euro- 
pean sources, and include Nature folk-lore from 
the Russian, the Mongolian, the Chinese, the 
Spanish the Finnish and many other languages. 
An excellent textbook for younger science 
classes. 

American Book Company. 


PETER OF NEW AMSTERDAM. 
STEPHEN OF PHILADELPHIA. 
By JAMEs OrmIs. 
Historic readers for elementary grades, intro- 
ducing facts through pleasant juvenile tales. 
American Book Company. 













PLAY. 
By Emmett D. ANGELL. 

This comprises games for the kindergarten 
playground, the schoolroom and the college. It 
gives suggestions for coaching and playing girls’ 
basket-ball and other ball games, tag games, 
racing games, water games and numerous mis- 
cellaneous games for individuals and _ classes, 
Mr. Angell has coached at Harvard and Yale, 
and is in charge of the Department of Physical 
Culture in the University of Wisconsin. His 
book is founded upon experience, and should 
prove of practical aid to all interested in school 
games. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


RICHARD OF JAMESTOWN. 
By James Oris. 

A school history reader, the story of a boy 
who meets Captain John Smith and journeys 
with him to Virginia. This will appeal to the 
boys’ love of adventure, while it reviews many 
important facts concerning the early Virginia 
settlement. 

American Book Company. 


SPEAKING AND WRITING BOOK I. 
By Wittram H. Maxwett, Emma L. Jouns- 
TON AND MADALENE D. BarNaAm, 

A book of oral and written exercises for 
pupils of the third year, designed to train the 
child in the art of spontaneous expression—first 
through speech, and then through writing. The 
exercises include short poems, stories and little 

plays, such as will enlist the child’s interest. 
American Book Company. 


STORIES OF THE KING. 
By James BaLpwin. 
Tales of King Arthur, retold to form one of 
the “Eclectic Readings” series. 
American Book Company. 


TRAVELS AT HOME. 
By Mark TWain. 
Edited by Percival CHUBBs. 
Selections from Roughing It and Life on the 
Mississippi River, arranged for supplementary 
reading in the elementary schools. A departure 
in textbooks, and an excellent one. 


Harper ¢& Brothers. 


UNWRITTEN LITERATURE OF 
HAWAII : THE SACRED SONGS OF 
THE HULA. 
By NaTHANIEL B. EMERSON. 
Bulletin 38 of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology. Government Printing Office. 


WHO’S WHO AMONG THE FERNS. 
Compiled and Illustrated by W. I. BEr&croFt. 
This is a pocket manual for the lover of ferns. 
It sets forth certain well-defined characteristics 
by which ferns may be identified, and the 
tramper in forest and field will find here an 
interesting and delightful guide. 
Moffat, Yard & Coa. 


YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED STATES 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
The new issue of this yearbook, to cover 

1909. Government Printing Office. 
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POETRY 





ENCHANTED ISLAND, AND OTHER 
POEMS, THE. 
By A.rrep Noyes. 

After reading and reflecting upon the stately 
and sonorous epic of “Drake,” it is with a mem- 
ory of the early lyrics of the author that one 
looks through his recent book of song, The 
Enchanted Island. — as in those first 
singing verses, Mr. Noyes sees the romance of 
London amid all the sordidness,— 


“There’s a glimpse of the river down an alley 
by a church, 
And the barges with their tawny-colored sails, 
And a grim and grimy coal- wharf where the 
London pigeons perch 
And flutter and spread their tails.” 


And again, as so often of old, Mr. Noyes, 
without effort, throws off charming bits of por- 
traiture, as in this of a young girl in Japan,— 


“Brow that is filled with music, 
Shell of a faery sea, 

Eyes like the holy violets 
Brimmed with dew for me.” 


The book contains various quaint fancies and 
whimsies, several melodious songs; and in its 
graver pages are noble tributes to Meredith, 
Swinburne and Francis Thompson, and some 
beautiful sonnets and reveries. 


F. A. Stokes Company. 


HEART SONGS. 

A collection of favorite songs, contributed to 
by twenty-five thousand people. “The National 
Magazine” is responsible for the collection, 
which is printed in a large book, with words and 
music for each song. 

Chapple Publishing Company. 


IN PRAISE OF GARDENS. 
Compiled by TrempLe Scorr, 

A selection of poems about gardens, collected 
from many and varied sources, and comprising 
the best that poetic literature has to offer on the 
subject. It 1s a beautiful pocket volume and 
would make an ideal gift-book to one who loves 
gardens. The Baker & Taylor Company. 


POEMS OF SOLDIER, SAILOR, AND 
CIVILIAN LIFE. 
By Capt. JoHN M. StTANyYAN. 

These verses of youth, active middle life, and 
of reminiscing elder days, show a patriot of 
warm heart and affections. There is no truly 
great poetry here, and there is a happy freedom 
from the strict rules of meter, as in this extract 
from “Reunion of Co. C.” -- 


“The most exhilarating fact at present is—to be 
Here in recognition of loyal Company C 
Of the old Sixteenth Vols. of the old Granite 
State, 
Just thirty-five years of age at this most stirring 
date.” 
Edw. M. Stanyan, Milford, N. H. 





ESSAYS 


ESSAYS. 
By EpirH Frank. 

These essays read as though they might have 
been written by a thoughtful little schoolgirl 
in her early teens. But there is reason to think 
she is older than that and thinks she has done 
better than that, 


Broadway Publishing Company. 


NEW WORD, THE. 
By ALLEN UPpWarp. 
This is an extraordinary book. It appears as 
a search for a definition of the term “idealist” 
as used by Alfred Nobel in his will offering the 
famous prizes which are distributed once a year. 
In part, it is a mere play upon words, a series 
of intellectual gymnastics for bravura purposes. 
But below this there is a study of the word 
“idealism” in a rather more fundamental way 
than has yet appeared. The author is not al- 
ways poking fun, nor shaking up dry bones, but 
is aiming at something constructive. As a re- 
sult . ave a book whose literary style is 
original and whose ideas are pregnant. If 
there is any thesis at the bottom of the book, it 
is that the child, with his wondrous imagination 
and freedom from tradition, is in many respects 
superior to the man who has become obsessed 


of formulas. His appeal is for an education in 
which the natural emotions ard ambitions, en- 
thusiasms and inspirations of youth shall be per- 
mitted to develop, to the end that we may all 
become truly idealistic. The book is certainly 
one of the most entertaining of the year and is 
full of food for reflection. 


REVOLUTION. 
By Jack Lonpon. 

Jack London is a brother in the universal 
brotherhood of men—a humanitarian and maybe 
a Socialist. Wonderful essays, these, written 
out of a wonderful life experience, with a truly 
literary pen. Here are some chapter heads: 
“The Dignity of Dollars;” “The Shrinkage of 
the Planet ;” “Goliath ;” “These Bones Shall Rise 
\gain ;” “What Life Means to Me.” Read this 
last and see how he came to it—his love for 
and faith in the working class, his belief that 
“the stairway of Time is ever echoing with the 
wooden shoe going up and the polished boot 
descending.” Jack London needs no introduc- 
tion, but here we find him at the heart, rich in 
figure, frank, direct, incisive, convincing and 
convicting, 


The Macmillan Company. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


FUNCTION, FEELING AND CONDUCT. 
By Freperick MEAKIN. 

All modern works on philosophy are gravely 
affected by modern views of evolution and to 
an extent by pragmatism. In most of them there 
is an effort to provide a basis of life wholly 
outside the supernatural and with an appeal to 
experience rather than to reason alone. This 
work is an excellent specimen of the trend of 
modern thought. It bases human happiness on 
good morals as grounded in human nature, the 
text being: “A true moral principle works as 
an affirmative impulsion of the will, appearing 
in the free expression of the nature of the voli- 
tional subject rather than in the curtailment of 
its freedom.” It is a call to a sane considera- 
tion of things as they are and should be, un- 
hampered by the chains of tradition, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


INFLUENCE OF DARWIN ON 
PHILOSOPHY, THE. 
By Joun Dewey. 
Professor Dewey is easily the most noted 
protagonist of pragmatism in these days, and 
this volume is a collection of essays dealing 


with various phases of this comparatively new 
system of philosophy. The title is that of the 
first paper and hardly gives a correct idea of 
the contents of the book. The chapters consist 
of papers read or lectures delivered, and some 
of them are in the Socratic method, so that any 
intelligent person may get at the germ of prag- 
matic philosophy. The book is of importance, 
because of late there has been a considerable 
anti-pragmatic literary output. The author 
quotes from a contemporary German a definition 
of pragmatism which he does not accept as 
wholly lucid, but which he makes no attempt 
to amend. It is “Pragmatism is, epistemologic- 
ally, nominalism; psychologically, voluntarism; 
cosmologically, energism; metaphysically, ag- 
nosticism; ethically, meliorism on the basis of 
Bentham-Mill utilitarianism.” ‘The worst of it 
all is that the author says this does not come 
within gun-shot of the definition. His whole 
book may be looked upon as an answer to the 
statement. It must be confessed that prag- 
matism is difficult to understand, no matter how 


efficacious it may be. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND HEALTH CULTURE 





HEALTH AND SUGGESTION : THE 
DIETETICS OF THE MIND. 
By Ernst, Baron von FEUCHTERSLEBEN. 

A translation of the German work, of which 
Elwood Worcester, founder of the Emmanuel 
Movement, says: “It contains the principles of 
our whole project, and expresses many phases 
of our thought better than we are able to ex- 
press it.” B. W. Huebsch. 


HUMAN BODY AND HEALTH, THE. 
By Atvin Davison. 

An elementary physiology of a practical kind, 
intended for school use. It is fully illustrated, 
and is up-to-date in all its statements. 

American Book Company. 


HYPNOTISM. 
PERSONAL MAGNETISM. 
PSYCHOLOGY. 
TELEPATHY. 
By Epwarp B. WarMAn. 

Four volumes in a new and important series, 
tthe “Psychic Science” series. These are slender 
volumes, printed in large type, and uniformly 
bound and boxed. The present four will be 
followed by others. 

The volumes represent, separately, the latest 
truths that have been established on the subject 
of psychological development, and they state the 
case clearly and succinctly. The lay reader who 
cannot and will not battle with the problem of 
heavy, dull tomes, can obtain a very fair knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of present-day psycho- 
logical experiment by reading these books. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 





NERVOUS STATES. 
By Paut Dusots. 

This takes up the nature and causes of several 
important nervous disorders, giving valuable 
advice as to the way in which the relation be- 
tween body and mind may be manipulated to 
the good of the individual. This is Dr. Du- 
bois’ fourth important work in this field, and 
its present issue is in the form of an author- 
ized translation by Edward G, Richards. 


Funk and Wagnalls Company. 


SELF-HELP AND SELF-CURE,. 
By ExizaserH WILDER AND EprraH MENDALL 
TAYLOR. 

This is a primer of psychotherapy, and it 
gives in concise form a résumé of the latest 
scientific thought on the subject of mental heal- 
ing. For those who are seeking to understand 
the relationship between mind and body, and 
who desire to promote health through an intel- 
ligent exercise of such understanding, this will 
prove an excellent and useful volume. 


Small, Maynard & Co. 


WONDERS OF LIFE, THE. 
By Ipa Lyon. 

Another one of those books of goody sweet 
nothings, uttered in all sincerity and in the hope 
of doing good by talking about nerve centers 
and habits and love and wave motions and con- 
sciousness of energy, etc. No harm done, how- 
ever, 


R. F. Fenno & Co. 
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BOOKS ON FARMING 





CARE OF TREES, THE. 
By B. E. Fernon. 

The full title of this is The Care of Trees in 
Lawn, Street and Park, and it is written by a 
professor of torestry in the University of To- 
ronto, for the “American Nature” series, a pop- 
ular line of books. It is designed for the use of 
amateurs and is well supplied with exhaustive 
lists of trees and shrubs for ornamental plant- 
ing, as well as with sound, common-sense advice 
about how to look after almost any trees. There 
are numerous illustrations and diagrams 

Henry Holt & Co. 


HOW TO KEEP BEES FOR PROFIT. 
By D. Evererr Lyon. 
This is a technical study of bee culture, be- 
inning with the history and physiology of the 
sci bee and going on into a minute contem- 
plation of the habits and qualities of bees, their 
care, their products, and the marketing of these 
last. It is an authoritative study, complete, com- 
prehensive and practical. 
The Macmillan Company. 


MANUAL OF GARDENING. 
By L. H. Battery. 

“This book will suit everybody,—the experi- 
enced gardener, because it will be a repetition of 
what he already knows; and the novice, because 
it will apply as well to a garden of burdocks 
as of onions.” 

The author contends that Nature does not 
allow any land to remain idle, and no soil is too 
poor for something to grow in. He treats of 
every variety of garden, from the old-fashioned, 
overcrowded one in which our grandparents de- 


lighted, to the landscape gardens in their rich 
protusion of clegance. 

In reality, this volume is a revision of the 
author’s works, Garden Making and Practical 
Garden Book, which he feels required remodel- 
ing after years of experience and the aid of 
many queries, and he reconsiders the subject 
from start to finish, treating of every step 
toward making a picturesque spot. 

The Macmillan Company. 


MANUAL OF PRACTICAL 
TRAINING, A. 
By Joun McLennau 

An aid for the farmer and the student of agri- 
culture. The subjects discussed include: “The 
Soil;” “Drainage ;” “Fertilizers;” “How Plants 
Grow;” “Clovers;” “The Cereals;” “The 
Grasses ;” “Crop Rotation;” “The Dairy Herd;” 
“How to Feed Calves;” “The Horse;” “Man- 
agement and Feeding of Sheep;” “Pig Manage- 
ment;” and “The Farm Orchard.” A _ useful 
volume, surely, reliable and clearly stated as to 
facts. The Macmillan Company. 


SUCCESS IN MARKET GARDENING. 
By Herpsert Rawson. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of a 
vegetable growers’ manual, first prepared by the 
present author’s father. In its earlier form it 
ran through several editions, and is now brought 
down to date. The Rawson establishment is a 
large and prosperous one, no market garden in 
New England having employed at any time 
a larger capital or marketed a larger annual 
product than does this. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 








CLASSIC 


REPRINTS 








COMPLETE WORKS OF 
SHAKESPEARE, THE. 
Edited by W. J. Craic. 

An “Oxford” Shakespeare, a splendid library 
edition in one volume, printed in clear type on 
first-class paper, and equipped with a glossary. 
The editor is W. J. Craig, of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Oxford University Press. 


PARADISE LOST. 
By Joun MILTON. 
Edited by A. W. Verity. 

A careful text of the Milton epic, prepared 
by a Trinity man, and useful for students. It 
is copiously annotated. 

Cambridge University Press. 


POETICAL WORKS OF 
LORD BYRON, THE, 
The “Oxford” edition, especially edited for 
student use, with excellent notes and an index. 
y Oxford University Press. 


POETICAL WORKS OF 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, THE. 
Edited by Tuomas HutcHINSON. 
An “Oxford” edition, comprehensively anno 
tated, with an introduction and a chronological 
table. Oxford University Press. 


WIT AND SAGACITY OF DR. JOHNSON. 
WISDOM AND HUMOUR OF THOMAS 
CARLYLE. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES 
FROM THACKERAY. 

Edited by Norman J. Davipson. 

Three volumes in the Elzevir Library, small, 
daintily bound gift-books of selected passages 
from master writers. Pictorial covers, illus- 
trations in color, and artistic types, make these 
most acceptable as volumes for presentation, the 
full library of nine volumes, of which more will 
be issued, constituting an excellent collection of 
classic gems. 

Reilly and Britton Company. 


WORKS OF CHRISTOPHER 
MARLOWE, THE. 
Edited by C. F. Tucker Brooke 

An excellent text of Marlowe's plays, pro- 
vided with scholarly notes, ample commentary, 
and printed in large, handsome type on Oxford 
India paper. The editor is an instructor in 
Kinglish in Yale University, and holds an Ox- 
ford degree, and the book in hand bears out 
his reputation for scholarship and fine literary 
feeling. 

Oxford University Press. 
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BOOKS ON BUSINESS 


ONE THOUSAND WAYS TO 
MAKE MONEY. 
By Pace Fox. 

The third edition of a pocket manual that is 
supposed to give points on getting a living, 
starting in business, conducting a business, and 
kindred subjects. It was first issued in 1905. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


SCIENCE OF GETTING RICH, THE. 
By W. D. Warttes. 

This is not a study of how to get rich merely 
in the sense of money. It is a discussion of 
the methods of acquiring health and, through 
health, wealth and happiness—wealth being used 
in the sense of all-round powers of mind and 
body. Success is here based on the conditions 
of the mental and physical states, so that from 
richness of intellectual power material gain is 
likely to ensue. Elizabeth Towne. 


The July Number 


NE of the most attractive men 
in American letters to-day— 
and one with a most interest- 
ing story—is George Cary 
Eggleston. Most readers have 

delighted to pore over Mr. Eggleston’s 
charming Southern romances, and many a 
boy has been captivated by his stirring 
juveniles. Recently, Mr. Eggleston has 
prepared his Recollections, and more re- 
cently still has published his History of 
the Confederate War. July Book NEws 
Monru_y prints Mr. Eggleston’s portrait 
as a frontispiece, together with an excel- 
lent biographical and critical sketch cover- 
ing Mr. Eggleston’s personality and work, 


SIMPLE EXPLANATION OF MODERN 
BANKING CUSTOMS, A. 
By Humpurey Ropinson. 

A small handbook, clearly setting forth pres- 
ent-day banking methods. The book is designed 
principally for the use of depositors, in order 
that they may understand more clearly the 
workings of the establishments that hold their 
moneys. Small, Maynard & Co 


SUCCESS IN RETAILING. 

A practical handbook for beginners in mer- 
chandising, and dealing especially with the vari- 
ety business. It takes up, point by point, the 
accumulation of a small capital, the equipment, 
the details of buying, bookkeeping, letter-writing, 
selling, and all the many thousand and one de- 
tails that enter into merchandising. A number 
of illustrations give suggestions for store arrange- 
ments and windows. Butler Brothers. 


by Dr. Rossiter Johnson. The illustra- 
tions used have never appeared before, 
having been reproduced especially for 
THe Book News Montuiy from ama- 
teur photographs and other pictures in 
Mr. Eggleston’s personal collection. 

The completion of the New York Pub- 
lic Library marks an important step in the 
history of the public library in the United 
States. THE Book News Monruty for 
July will contain a careful study of the 
new building in all its various details, and 
a number of photographs, just made, will 
serve as the illustrations. 

For a midsummer number the July issue 
will be unusually rich in book reviews, the 
“Timely Books” section being devoted to 
“Nature Books.” 


Note.—Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, Editor, Tur Book 
News Monruty, Philadelphia. Address other communications to Tur Book News 
Montuiy. Money orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. Changes of 
address must be received before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number 


with which the change is to go into effect. 
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This Late List, Made by the Wanamaker Book Stores, Presents the 
Most Recent Books for the Month of May 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


Abnormal Psychology. By Isador H. Coriat. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Achievements of Luther Trant, The. By Ed- 
win Balmer and William MacHarg. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

All Around Asia. By Jacques W. Redway. 60 
cents, postpaid. 

Alterations and Adaptations of Shakespeare. By 
Frederick W. Kilbourne. $1.50, postpaid. 

American Baby Abroad, An. By Mrs. Charles 
N. Crewdson. $1.08, postpaid. 

American Problems. By Hugo Miinsterberg. 
$1.60, postpaid. 

American Public Library, The. By Arthur E. 
Bostwick. $1.50, postpaid. 

Approach to Walt Whitman, An. By Carleton 
Noyes. $1.25, postpaid. 

Army Mule, An. By Charles Miner Thompson. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Autobiography of a Clown, The. By Isaac F. 
Marcosson. $1.00, postpaid. 


Beast, The. By Ben. B. Lindsey and Harvey J. 
O'Higgins. $1.50, postpaid. 

Zeyond the Mexican Sierras. By Dillon Wal- 
lace. $2.00, postpaid. 

Biology. By R. J. Harvey Gibson. 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

Black Bear, The. By William H. Wright. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts, The. By Julia 
de Wolf Addison. $2.25, postpaid. 

Botany. By J. R. Green. 50 cents, postpaid. 
Bygone Days in Chicago. By Frederick Francis 
Cook. $2.75, postpaid. 


Chemistry. By W. A. Tilden. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Children’s Gardens for Pleasure, Health and 
Education. By Henry Griscom Parsons. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Comets. By Henry W. Elson. 50 cents, post- 
paid. 

Confessions of a Barbarian. By George Syl- 
vester Viereck. $1.25, postpaid. 

Crowds and the Veiled Woman, The. By Mar- 
ian Cox. $1.08, postpaid. 

Cycle of Sunsets, A. By Mabel Loomis Todd. 
$1.20, postpaid. 


Danbury Rodd, Aviator. By Frederick Palmer. 
$1.08, postpaid 

Daughters of Suffolk, The. By William J. 
Nicolls. $1.08, postpaid. 


Essays on the Spot. By Charles D. Stewart. 
$1.25, postpaid 

Explorer’s Adventures in Tibet, An. By A. 
Henry Savage. Landor. $1.08, postpaid. 


Fascinating Duc de Richelieu, The. By H. 
Noel Williams. $4.00, postpaid. 

Fated Five, The. By Gerald Biss. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Fortune. By J. C. Snaith. $1.08, postpaid. 

Found in Friendship’s Fields. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Lillian Belle Parsons. $1.25, post- 
paid. 

Franklin Winslow Kane. By Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick. $1.08, postpaid. 

Friedrich Nietzsche. Human All-Too-Human. 
Translated by Helen Zimmern. $1.75, post- 
paid. 

Friedrich Nietzsche on the Future of Our Edu- 
cational Institutions. Homer and Classical 
Philology. Translated by J. M. Kennedy. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Friedrich Nietzsche. The Birth of Tragedy 
$1.25, postpaid. 


Gardening Difficulties Solved. Edited by H. H. 
Thomas. 60 cents, postpaid. 

Girl from the Marsh Croft, The. By Selma 
Lagerlof. $1.08, postpaid. 

Girl of the Limberlost, A. 
Porter. $1.08, postpaid. 

Going Some. By Rex Beach. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Gold Trail, The. By Harold Bindloss. $1.30, 
pestpaid. 

Golf—for Beginners—and Others. By Marshall 
Whitlatch. $2.00, postpaid. 

Great Natural Healer, The. By Charles Heber 
Clark. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Green Cloak, The. By Yorke Davis. $1.08, 


postpaid. 


3y Gene Stratton- 


Half in Earnest. By Muriel Hine. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Health and Suggestion: The Dietetics of the 
Mind. By Ernst von Feuchtersleben, Trans- 
lated and edited by Ludwig Lewisohn. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Hereford. A Story by M. Dunton Sparrow. 75 
cents, postpaid. 

History of Perugia, A. By William Heywood. 
Edited by R. Langton Douglas. $3.50, post- 
paid. 
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ONE THOUSAND WAYS TO 
MAKE MONEY. 
By Pace Fox. 

The third edition of a pocket manual that is 
supposed to give points on getting a living, 
starting in business, conducting a business, and 
kindred subjects. It was first issued in 1905. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


SCIENCE OF GETTING RICH, THE. 
By W. D. Watrt-es. 

This is not a study of how to get rich merely 
in the sense of money. It is a discussion of 
the methods of acquiring health and, through 
health, wealth and happiness—wealth being used 
in the sense of all-round powers of mind and 
body. Success is here based on the conditions 
of the mental and physical states, so that from 
richness of intellectual power material gain is 
likely to ensue. Elizabeth Towne. 


The July Number 


NE of the most attractive men 
in American letters to-day— 
and one with a most interest- 
ing story—is George Cary 
Eggleston. Most readers have 

delighted to pore over Mr. Eggleston’s 
charming Southern romances, and many a 
boy has been captivated by his stirring 
juveniles. Recently, Mr. Eggleston has 
prepared his Recollections, and more re- 
cently still has published his History of 
the Confederate War. July Book NEws 
Monvru_y prints Mr. Eggleston’s portrait 
as a frontispiece, together with an excel- 
lent biographical and critical sketch cover- 
ing Mr. Eggleston’s personality and work, 


SIMPLE EXPLANATION OF MODERN 
BANKING CUSTOMS, A. 
By Humpurey Rosinson. 

A small handbook, clearly setting forth pres- 
ent-day banking methods. The book is designed 
principally for the use of depositors, in order 
that they may understand more clearly the 
workings of the establishments that hold their 
moneys. Small, Maynard & Co 


SUCCESS IN RETAILING. 

A practical handbook for beginners in mer- 
chandising, and dealing especially with the vari- 
ety business. It takes up, point by point, the 
accumulation of a small capital, the equipment, 
the details of buying, bookkeeping, letter-writing, 
selling, and all the many thousand and one de- 
tails that enter into merchandising. A number 
of illustrations give suggestions for store arrange- 
ments and windows. Butler Brothers. 


by Dr. Rossiter Johnson. The illustra- 
tions used have never appeared before, 
having been reproduced especially for 
THE Book News Montuiy from ama- 
teur photographs and other pictures in 
Mr. Eggleston’s personal collection. 

The completion of the New York Pub- 
lic Library marks an important step in the 
history of the public library in the United 
States. THe Book News Monvruty for 
July will contain a careful study of the 
new building in all its various details, and 
a number of photographs, just made, will 
serve as the illustrations. 

For a midsummer number the July issue 
will be unusually rich in book reviews, the 
“Timely Books” section being devoted to 
“Nature Books.” 


Nove.—Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, Editor, THe Book 
News Monruty, Philadelphia. Address other communications to Ture Book News 
MontHiy. Money orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. Changes of 
address must be received before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number 


with which the change is to go into effect. 
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The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


Abnormal Psychology. By Isador H. Coriat. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Achievements of Luther Trant, The. By Ed- 
win Balmer and William MacHarg. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

All Around Asia. By Jacques W. Redway. 60 
cents, postpaid. 

Alterations and Adaptations of Shakespeare. By 
Frederick W. Kilbourne. $1.50, postpaid. 

American Baby Abroad, An. By Mrs. Charles 
N. Crewdson. $1.08, postpaid. 

American Problems. By Hugo Miinsterberg. 
$1.60, postpaid. 

American Public Library, The. By Arthur E. 
Bostwick. $1.50, postpaid. 

Approach to Walt Whitman, An. By Carleton 
Noyes. $1.25, postpaid. 

Army Mule, An. By Charles Miner Thompson. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Autobiography of a Clown, The. By Isaac F. 
Marcosson. $1.00, postpaid. 


Beast, The. By Ben. B. Lindsey and Harvey J. 
O'Higgins. $1.50, postpaid. 

Beyond the Mexican Sierras. By Dillon Wal- 
lace. $2.00, postpaid. 

Biology. By R. J. Harvey Gibson. 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

Black Bear, The. By William H. Wright. $1.00, 
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de Wolf Addison. $2.25, postpaid. 
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s3ygone Days in Chicago. By Frederick Francis 
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Chemistry. By W. A. Tilden. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Children’s Gardens for Pleasure, Health and 
Education. By Henry Griscom Parsons. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Comets. By Henry W. Elson. 50 cents, post- 
paid. 

Confessions of a Barbarian. By George Syl- 
vester Viereck. $1.25, postpaid. 

Crowds and the Veiled Woman, The. By Mar- 
ian Cox. $1.08, postpaid. 

Cycle of Sunsets, A. By Mabel Loomis Todd. 
$1.20, postpaid. 


Danbury Rodd, Aviator. By Frederick Palmer. 
$1.08, postpaid 

Daughters of Suffolk, The. By William J. 
Nicolls. $1.08, postpaid. 


Essays on the Spot. By Charles D. Stewart. 
$1.25, postpaid 

Explorer’s Adventures in Tibet, An. By A. 
Henry Savage. Landor. $1.08, postpaid. 


Fascinating Duc de Richelieu, The. By H. 
Noel Williams. $4.00, postpaid. 

Fated Five, The. By Gerald Biss. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Fortune. By J. C. Snaith. $1.08, postpaid. 

Found in Friendship’s Fields. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Lillian Belle Parsons. $1.25, post- 
paid. 

Franklin Winslow Kane. By Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick. $1.08, postpaid. 

Friedrich Nietzsche. Human All-Too-Human. 
Translated by Helen Zimmern. $1.75, post- 
paid. 

Friedrich Nietzsche on the Future of Our Edu- 
cational Institutions. Homer and Classical 
Philology. Translated by J. M. Kennedy. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Friedrich Nietzsche. The Birth of Tragedy. 
$1.25, postpaid. 


Gardening Difficulties Solved. Edited by H. H. 
Thomas. 60 cents, postpaid. 

Girl from the Marsh Croft, The. By Selma 
Lagerlof. $1.08, postpaid. 

Girl of the Limberlost, A. By Gene Stratton- 
Porter. $1.08, postpaid. 
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Gold Trail, The. By Harold Bindloss. $1.30, 
pestpaid. 

Golf—for Beginners—and Others. By Marshall 
Whitlatch. $2.00, postpaid. 

Great Natural Healer, The. By Charles Heber 
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postpaid. 
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Mind. By Ernst von Feuchtersleben. Trans- 
lated and edited by Ludwig Lewisohn. $1.00, 
postpaid. 
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paid. 
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History of Socialism in the United States. By 

Morris Hillquit. $1.50, postpaid. 

How to Keep Hens for Profit. By C. S. Valen- 
tine. $1.50, postpaid. 

How to Study Birds. By Herbert K. Job. 


$1.50, postpaid. 





Illustrious Prince, The. By E. Phillips Oppen- 


heim. $1.08, postpaid. 


Japan, the Eastern Wonderland. By D. C. 
Angus. $1.00, postpaid. 

Jerd Cless. By Myra Daley. $1.50, postpaid. 

Just Between Themselves. By Anne Warner. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Just Horses. By Sewell Ford. $1.00, postpaid. 


Labor in Europe and America. By Samuel 
Gompers. $2.00, postpaid. 

Land of Frozen Suns, The. By Bertrand W. 
Sinclair. $1.08, postpaid. 

Letters to Sanchia upon Things as They Are. 
By Maurice Hewlett. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Life and Health. By James Frederick Rogers. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Life of Mary Lyon, The. By Beth B. Gilchrist. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Life of Me, The. By Ethel Shackelford. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Makers of Sorrow and Makers of Joy. By 
Dora Melegari. $1.25, postpaid. 

Manor Houses of England, The. By P. H. 
Ditchfield. $2.70, postpaid. 

Manual of Practical Farming, A. By John 
McLennau. $1.50, postpaid. 

Marion Harland’s Autobiography. ‘The Story 
of a Long Life. $2.00, postpaid. 

Marriage under the Terror, A. By Patricia 
Wentworth. $1.35, postpaid. 

Master-Girl, The. By Ashton Hilliers. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Montes the Matador. By Frank Harris. $1.00, 
postpaid, 


Nathan Burke. By Mary S. Watts. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Nervous States. By Dr. Paul Dubois. 75 
cents, postpaid. 

New Baedeker, The. Being Casual Notes of 
an Irresponsible Traveler. By Harry Thurs- 
ton Peck. $1.50, postpaid. 


Old Order Changeth, The. By William Allen 
White. $1.25, postpaid. 

Outline of Individual Study, An. By G. E. 
Partridge. $1.25, postpaid. 


Personal Conduct of Belinda, The. By Eleanor 
Hoyt Brainerd. $1.20, postpaid. 
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Picturesque St. Lawrence, The. Written by 
Clifton Johnson. $1.25, postpaid. 

Play. By Emmett Dunn Angell. $1.50, Dost- 
paid. 

Politician, The. By Edith Huntington Mason, 

$1.08, postpaid. 


Quaker Idyls. By Sarah M. H. Gardner. $1.00, 
postpaid. 


Ramrodders, The. By Holman Day. $1.08 
postpaid. 

Recreations of a Sportsman on the Pacific 
Coast. By Charles F. Holder. $2.00, post- 
paid. 

Red Flag, The. By Georges Ohnet. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Revolution and Other Essays. By Jack London, 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Rosamond tHE Second. By Mary Mears. 8 
cents, postpaid. 

Running Fight, The. By William Hamilton Os- 
borne. $1.08, postpaid. 

Ruskin and His Circle. By Ada Earland. $1.75, 
postpaid. 


Scientific American Handbook of Travel, The. 
Compiled and edited by Albert A. Hopkins. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Self-Help and Self-Cure. By Elizabeth Wilder 
and Edith Mendall Taylor. 75 cents, post- 
paid. 

Shadow Garden, The. By Madison Cawein. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Sheriff of Dyke Hole, The. By Ridgwell Cul- 
lum. $1.08, postpaid. 

Ski-ing. By W. Rickmer Rickmers. $1.59, 
postpaid. 

Song of the Wolf, The. By Frank Mayer. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

South American Fights and Fighters. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. $1.10, postpaid. 

Southern Prose and Poetry for Schools. By 
Edwin Mims and Bruce R. Payne. 80 cents, 
postpaid. 

Spiritual Unrest, The. By Ray Stannard Baker. 
$1.35, postpaid. 

Story of Bayard, The. Edited by Amy G. An- 
drewes. $1.50, postpaid. 


Tent Life in Siberia. By George Kennan. $2.50, 
postpaid. 

Thames and Its Story, The. From the Cots- 
wolds to the Nore. In two volumes. $1.59, 
postpaid. 

Thief of Virtue, The. By Eden Phillpotts. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
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Thoughts Out of Season. By Friedrich Nietz- 
sche. Two parts. Translated by Adrian Col- 
lins. $2.50, postpaid. 

Travels at Home. By Mark Twain. 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

Twisted Foot, The. By Henry Milner Rideout. 
$1.20, postpaid. 

Types from City Streets. By Hutchins Hap- 
good. $1.50, postpaid. 





Undesirable Governess, The. By F. Marion 
Crawford. $1.08, postpaid. 


Verses and Sonnets. By Julia Stockton Dins- 
more. $1.25, postpaid. 

Village of Vagabonds, A. By F. Berkeley 
Smith. $1.08, postpaid. 

Walks and People in Tuscany. By Sir Francis 
Vane, Bt. $1.50, postpaid. 

Wanderings Among South Sea Savages. By 
H. Wilfrid Walker. $2.50, postpaid. 

Was Abraham Lincoln an Infidel? Arranged 
by Carl Theodor Wettstein. 90 cents, postpaid, 

Wilderness Pets at Camp Buckshaw. By Ed- 
ward Breck. $1.50, postpaid. 

Will to Power, The. By Friedrich Nietzsche. 
Translated by Anthony M. Ludovici. $1.75, 
postpaid. 

Woodland Paths. By Winthrop Packard. $1.20, 
postpaid. 














finish. Maroon cloth. White labels. 







Henry James, in the ‘*Atlantic ’— 
‘*] speak of him, and can only speak, as a 







most puzzling problems.”’ 








Philadelphia 


A SPECIAL OFFER 


Balzac’s Novels and Tales 
THE ELEGANT COUR DE FRANCE EDITION 


A limited edition, each set numbered. Translated by Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley. With 297 choice full-page illustrations, by celebrated French artists, 
reproduced in photogravure by Goupil & Company, Paris. 
are beautifully colored by hand. Text is printed on fine laid paper, English 


John Wanamaker 
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THE BUSINESS 
PHILOSOPHER 


*. THE MAGAZINE FOR HUSTLERS .. 


The magazine that contains articles by 
the big business men of the country. 
Articles for the advertising man, for the 
retailer, for the wholesaler—for employers 
and employees. A magazine of inspiration. 

The other day the McCaskey Register 
Company subscribed for over 250 of 
their men. The Philadelphia Electric 
Company subscribed for over 80. The 
Calumet Baking Powder Company and 
the S. A. Maxwell Company, for over 50 
each, and many others, too numerous to 
mention in this small space. 


Send 10 Cents for a Sample Copy 
Two Dollars a Year—20 Cents a Copy 


Sheldon University Press 


429 Milwaukee Avenue, Libertyville, Ill. 





The 42 frontispieces 


Top edge gilt. 42 volumes. 


A $147.00 Set for $40.00 


A Few Sets Remain of the Large Edition Which Came to Us at This Special Price 


A Few Sets in Fine Half Morocco Binding at $100.00 a Set 
NOTES ABOUT BALZAC 


man of his own craft, an emulous fellow-worker, 


who has learned from him more of the lessons of the engaging mystery of fiction than from any 
one else, and who is conscious of so large a debt to repay tha! it has had positively to be dis- 
charged in instalments. * * * That is why he seems to have all the others have to tell us, 
with more, besides, that is all his own. He lived and breathed in his medium, and the fact that 
he was able to achieve in it, as man and artist, so crowded a career, remains to us one of the 





New York 
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Opportunity for Investment 
In Oklahoma City 


The West affords more really great opportunities for safe and 
yet profitable investment than any other part of the country. In no 
part of the West is this more apparent than in Oklahoma, and in its 
metropolis, Oklahoma City, a city that led the whole world in building 
last year and bids fair to yreatly increase its record during 1910. 

me rnereseo werner g Published in Oklahoma City is Sturm’s 
oTuUt eh Oklahoma Magazine, a standard Magazine 
Jawnay 10 AEE PY 15 Conrs of the size and style of “The Book News 
Monthly.” This Magazine is now five years 
old, and has attained a circulation of 36,000. 
It is also on a paying basis, and is the first 
publication of this nature to make good in the 
entire Southwest. 

Just now Sturm’s Magazine is building 
for itself a new office building, ten stories in 
height, modern in appointment, and withal a 
building that would be a credit to any city. Both the building and 
Magazine are owned by the Sturm Publishing Company. 

As it is the plan of the company to have owners of this stock all 
over the country, it is possible to buy a few shares if you send in your 
order before the 15th of April. Shares are $100 each, and it is the 
preference of the company that each purchaser buy but one share, and 
all are limited to ten shares. Similar buildings of this kind in 
Oklahoma City are bringing the owners 15% to 20%. This one will 
do as well. 

A booklet describing the details of the proposition, which provides 
that all stock is alike and that each stockholder shares alike and enjoys 
all of the advantages of all others, will be sent you on application. 

It will cost you nothing to secure this booklet, which is sent on 
application. Write today, addressing 


STURM’S OKLAHOMA MAGAZINE 
Oklahoma City, U.S. A. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S 
FOR JUNE 


The month of rare days and roses will be remembered in our 
contents by everything to match the season’s renewal of life in all 
that grows—brightness and charm shall greet you in our June number. 
The monthly complete novelette will be 


FRANCINE 


By Marie Louise Goetchius 


There are subtle humor and rapid action in this tale of New York 
life of to-day. The heroine, a young French girl who has “ crossed ”’ 
to marry the man she had loved in her own land, finds that he has 
adopted American ideas and conventions that mystify her not a little. 
Until the knot is tied the lover makes every endeavor to shield the 
girl from the breath of scandal, and out of these efforts many amus- 
ing complications occur, as well as some which threaten their peace 
of mind. Eventually things turn out for their happiness. Mrs. 
Goetchius’s recent contributions to various periodicals have won her 
a large place in public esteem, wherein this more ambitious work 
will still more firmly establish her. 

Other fiction to be expected in June is ‘ Through the Window,”’ 
a very human episode of apartment-house life, by WillIrwin. ‘Stage- 


- Struck,” a funny theatrical story, by Lucy Copinger. ‘A Cabin and 


a Claim,” a clean-cut, breezy Western tale, by Will Levington Comfort, 
whose new novel, ‘‘ Routledge Rides Alone,’’ is now in great demand. 
“The Chauffeur "—meaning one who is gay enough, but not a joy- 
rider—by Eleanor M. Ingram, the author of our recent novelette, 
“The Substitute.” “June,” an amusing sketch by Thomas L. Masson. 
“Doctor Blodgett’s Duty,” in which a physician faces a tremendous 
temptation, by Arthur Stanley Riggs. 

Chauncey M. Depew will contribute a notable article on “The 
Tariff, the High Cost of Living, and National Prosperity.” No 
one ought to miss this. The series which has been running in 
LipPIncot?’s since January, “What is Wrong with Our Public 
Schools,”” by Joseph M. Rogers, will close next month with a hopeful 
chapter called ‘‘A Model School Outlined.” 

“Ways of the Hour” and “Walnuts and Wine” will bloom 
plentitully, each after its kind. 


When writ'ng to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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bd e Here is an opportunity to obtain 
A $5.00 Dictionary Free without expense to yourself a new 
ESSN ues VT 
full limp leather binding, 1100 pages, red edges, round corners. A beautiful book, contains many 
beautiful colored plates, 11,000 Synonyms and Antonyms. No matter how many Dictionaries you 
may have, you need this new one and will use it more than all the others. If you are not satisfied 
after receiving it, you may return it at our expense. 


Bony ‘inventor’ in any Lhe Corporation Searchlight 
corporation, you wi nee a a eR Ne EIR EET oe anh RSET 


The only magazine devoted to the interests of stockholders and investors. No one who reads 
this magazine need lose money through fraudulent promoters and corporations. Elbert Hubbard 
says: ‘‘Anyone who is a stockholder would find it wise and well to subscribe to your very excellent 
magazine.’’ A St. Louis Circuit Court Judge says: ‘‘ Your publication is a desideratum indeed ; 
you will succeed, for you are supplying an absolute need.'’ ‘he regular subscription price to the 
magazine is $2.50 a year (worth ten times the amount). _If you will write us at once, and mention 
‘The Book News Monthly,’’ we will send you postpaid a copy of the Dictionary and sample 
copies of the SEARCHLIGHT. If after receiving it you are satisfied, you can then send us $2.50, 
which will pay for one year’s subscription. If you are not satisfied, return the Dictionary and we 
will send you the amount paid for return postage. Is this fair? ‘Try it! 


Address THE CORPORATION SEARCHLIGHT 
JENCKES & COMPANY, Publishers Tribune Building, NEW YORK 
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Two ladies in a London book-store, waiting 
for their purchases to be wrapped up, were put- 
ting in the time looking over the books on the 
shelves and came across a volume with the title 
“Captain Cook’s Voyages.” “My!” remarked 
one of them in a stage whisper, “I shouldn’t 
think they’d sell the book of a man who has 
been so discredited.” 

The Bellman. 


Brains VERSUS AN Estate, 

Beethoven’s younger brother had, by extreme 
economy, saved enough to purchase a country 
estate. One time he sent to his famous brother, 
just to anger him, a New Year’s card with: 

“Johann van Beethoven, possessor of a coun- 
try estate;” to which polite action he received 
the answer: “Ludwig van Beethoven, possessor 
of brains.” German Wit and Humor. 





Why Librarians Value Clark’s Book Herald 


BECAUSE every other issue contains a splendidly illustrated and instructive article on some great 
library. For April, the Congressional Library ; for June, the Boston Public Library. 


Why Teachers Value Clark’s Book Herald 


BECAUSE Mr. William Alexander Smith, for eight years Superintendent of Schools at Pough- 
keepsie, New York, is conducting the Educational Department. Mr. Smith's suggestions are 
particularly practical and helpful. 


Why Writers Value Clark’s Book Herald 


BECAUSE it abounds in bright, timely gossip about other authors, their lives and work. 


Why Readers Value Clark’s Book Herald 


BECAUSE it keeps them posted on the latest and best of current literature. You'll enjoy our 
comments on the season’s books. 


Why Parents Value Clark’s Book Herald 


BECAUSE Mr. Smith's trained judgment and educational experience are at their disposal in ¢hoosing 
a school for their children. 


You’re there somewhere. Our sample copy and subscription offer will 
please you mightily. Don’t deny yourself. 





The C. M. Clark Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Have you 
in your office or works 


a man ambitious to enlarge his education, but 
through lack of means unable to do so? 


You have, without doubt, and here is your 
opportunity to help him obtain his ambition 
without expense on his part—or yours. 


If you know the man, send us his name and 
address. 


If you feel you have him in your establishment, 
but can’t locate him— 


Post the notice below 
where your employees will see it 


Do you 
wish thorough instruction in any Branch of 
Engineering, or in any other subject P 


Do you 


desire to enlarge your education and earning 
power without the expenditure of a single dollar, 
or of time from your regular work ?P 


You do? 


Then write today for full particulars. 


Technical Education Department 


The Cassier Magazine Co. 
12 W. 31st Street, NEW YORK 
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DESIGNERS|| Che Bibelot 


ILLUSTRATORS A REPRINT OF POETRY AND PROSE 


FOR BOOKLOVERS, CHOSEN IN 


E N G R AV E R s PART FROM SCARCE EDITIONS 


AND SOURCES NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN. 



















SEE NR ORO A OL Re as Mg Ss < 


HE BIBELOT is in shape a small 
quarto (4% x 6), choicely printed on 


PRINTING PLATES white laid paper, uncut edges, and 
BY EVERY PROCESS done up in old-style blue wrappers. It is 


issued monthly, and has from 32 to 40 pages 
of text, forming a volume of 450 pages, at 
least, each year. 













MONON PRATIIENAGES: 


The following list of contents of Volume 
XVI for 1910, so far as issued, gives a fair idea 
of the unique literary quality of this little 
magazine. 
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I. The Riding to Lithend: A play in 
one act by Gordon Bottomley. 










II. The same (concluded). 





{| 


III. Three selections from Vagaries by 





F 
Axel Munthe. of t 
; scier 
1. Instead of a Preface. twic 
2. Toys from the Paris horizon. writ 
> t9 (on dogs). B 








IV. Lyrics by Arthur O'Shaughnessy. 
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V. Under a Fool's Cap. 





VI. The Dearest of All by Katherine Tynan. 


PLATEMAKERS TO A VIL-XII 
MULTITUDE OF PUBLISHERS ‘ ; 





Subjects to be announced later, 
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Subscriptions to all parts of the world for 
1910, Volume XVI, are taken for the complete 
year only at 75c. net in advance, postpaid. 
After October Ist, the rate will be $1.00 net. 







—————_ THE ————"—_- 
STANDARD 
Engraving Co., Inc. 
630 Chestnut St. - Phila. 


M.C. CLARKE, Pres. BENJ. F. JAMES, V. Pres. 
A. C. COLAHAN, Treas. J. S. COOK, See’ty. 


A Complete Descriptive Catalogue of 
The Mosher Books on Request 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
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When 95,000 People Tell 
You An Instrument Is Good | 


and back up their statement by the payment of several 
hundred dollars, United States gold coin, it makes a fairly 
good voucher for that instrument. 


There are 95,000 Emerson Pianos in the homes of the 
American people, and this is the reason we urge the 
placing of 95,000 more in other homes. 


Our whole aim is to make the very best piano in the 
world at the most reasonable price. 


Emerson Piano Company 
560 HARRISON AVENUE, BOSTON 


AUTHORS CLIPPING BUREAU 
Furnishes news and comment from thecurrent press DESIGNERS Mokers 
of the entire world on any subject—commercial, ILLUSTATORS ' Cuts to 


scientific, social, political or technical. We read ENGRAVERS one or more pa eat 


twice the number of different publications read by 
f G ATCHE, . 
¢ 
& 
a 
- 


Book Reviews and Literary Clippings a Specialty 


our nearest — in the clipping business. 
68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. AND 


MANNING. 


Wife—“A tree, you know, gets new clothes 27 To 41 S.Git ST. 

every spring—hat, parasol, everything!” PH I LADELPH I A 
Husband—“Yes, darling, and makes them all 

itself.” Fliegende Blaetter: 


OMAR NG 
Grol, 


HALF-TONE AND LINE 
ENGRAVINGS 
COLOR WORK 

NW. CORIO? : 
‘ SPECIALISTS &” HIGH GRADE WORK. 
Fo CATALOGUES, ADVERTISEMENTS, 
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No Matter Where You Live 


36 
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WANAMAKER’S Catalog is Your Open Door 


To a Merchandise Stock Gathered from Every Market in the World 


Order No. 152 A 


The “‘Eden-Tie”’ Pump, of fine black 
Buckskin, for Women: A new mode]; fits the 
foot closely, and will not slip at the heel. 
The short wing tip, rounding toe, and high 
arch give this shoe a personality of its own. 
Sole of best white oak leather, welted and 
stitched, insuring both service and comfort. 
Sizes 24 to 8. Widths AA to D. Price $3.00. 


Order No. 152 B 


The “Bryn Mawr,” a Serv.ce-Giving 
Low Shoe. Soft, dull black kidskin in a new 
model, Extremely stylish and comfortable. 
The sole is slightly extended; medium 
weight. Suitable for street or house. 
Sizes 244 to8. Widths BtoE. Price $2.00. 


It spreads before you 
a wonderful array of the 
“best” and the “latest,” 
arranged for easy and 
economical shopping. 

It shows only depend- 
able merchandise. Not 
the usual mail order 
goods — but the choice 
offerings of the Wana- 
maker stocks. It is as 
different from other 
catalogs as Wanamaker 
merchandise is different 
from ordinary mer- 
chandise. 

Note the offerings from 
the catalog shown on 
this page. 

Just write us: Send Catalog No. 


John Wanamaker 
New York 


Our New World-Wide Free 
Delivery by Mail 
Deliveries free anywhere in the 
United States and to all parts of 
the world, of all charged and pre- 
paid purchases of Five Dollars or 
over, which can be sent in one 
package by mail within the Inter- 

national Postal Limits. 


Order No. 152 D 


Russet Cow-Hide Suit Case 
Rarely do you finda high-grade suit case 
for $5.00; but this time you do find it. 
Corners reinforced; unusually fine lock; 
brass clasps; two straps around the case; 
excellent handle sewed to case, lined with 
linen and contains shirt fold with straps. 
Its price is unusually /ow for the quality. 
Price: 24 inches, $5.00; 26 inches, $6.00. 


Order No. 152 D 


Hand-Sewed Sole Leather Bag 

The illustration gives an excellent idea 
of its attractive appearance. Workmanship 
and quality of leather are righ/, else it would 
not be in the Wanamaker stock. English 
sewed frame prevents tearing out the lining 
and leather; seams are hand sewed; leather 
lined, with three pockets. 
Price: 18 inches, $8.50; 20 inches, $9.50 
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For Your 
Complexion! 


The Pond’s Extract Company 
have been specialists for over sixty 
years in the manufacture of fine 
pharmaceutical preparations, They 
manufacture three toilet creams, and 
among the three there is one to suit 
every need, Skilled supervision, 
close scrutiny of raw materials, and 
model laboratories, insure the closest 
possible approach to _ perfection. 
Each cream is superior to other makes 
at every point of comparison—purity, 
fragrance, keeping qualities, and the promotion of that fineness 
of skin texture so requisite to a beautiful complexion. 














































POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY'S 
VANISHING CREAM 


For those who prefer a cream free from any oily or greasy effect. Particu- 
larly adapted to the relief and prevention of chaps, windburn and sunburn. 
Perfume an exquisite Jacque Rose. 







POND'S EXTRACT COMPANY'S 
COLD CREAM 


An oil cream of exquisite purity and fragrance. An ideal massage cream for 
keeping the skin soft, velvety and free from lines. An ideal cleansing cream. 







POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY'S 
ANTISEPTIC CREAM 








se 

it case A cold cream to which are added the 
go healing and soothing properties of men- 
> cneee thol, camphor and other valuable antisep- 
ed with tics. Gives promptrelief from the painful 







straps. 
quality. 


$6.00. 


irritation of hives, prickly heat, chafing, 
ivy poisoning, burns and neuralgia. 
IMPORTANT. The Pond’s Extract 
Company has given its full name to these 
toilet preparations as a protection against 
imitations. When buying, insist on the 
name ‘‘ Pond’s Extract Company’s.’’ 


FREE SAMPLE 
of any of the above on request, or send 4c in 
stamps for a large trial tube, enough for a 
month's supply. State kind desired. 
9 

Pond’s Extract Company 

91 Hudson Street 
New York 
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FRAGRANT 
REFRESHING HEALING 
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If it’s the fashion you will find 
it among the 50 weaves of 


All Worsted 
Dress 
Goods 


stamped 
*“‘READ’S FABRICS”’ 


on the selvedge 


which are made by the same mill 
that makes famous 


‘| ansdowne’”’ 


perforated 


every 3 yards on the selvedge. 
FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD STORES 


A reputable citizen had left four umbrellas to 
be repaired. At noon he had luncheon in a res- 
taurant, and as he was departing he absent- 
mindedly started to take an umbrella from a 
hook near his hat. 

“That’s mine, sir,” said a woman at the next 
table. 

He apologized and went out. When he was 
going home in a street car with his four re- 
paired umbrellas, the woman he had seen in the 
restaurant got in. She glanced from him to his 
umbrellas, and said: 

“T see you had a good day.” 

Everybody's Magazine. 


. who prefer to use a n‘ce 
Ladies 


quality of stationery for 
their correspondence should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 


Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 


STATIONERY 
FOR VACATION USE 


Imported lined Le Courier — especially 
appropriate for those going abroad 


When selecting your Stationery do 
not overlook the Whiting Papers, 
which are being shown in many 
new Styles and Finishes. 


Carried by All the Leading 
Stationers Throughout the Country 


There is a theatrical manager in New York 
who, in his early days, piloted a small circus 
through the villages of the Middle West. 

“At that time,” he says, “I was featuring an 
Italian as ‘Biancialli, the Strong Man from 
Rome.’ One day, traveling from Kansas City 
to Omaha in a day coach, the strong man and 
myself were seated just ahead of a tall man 
with side whiskers. Whether or not the man 
overheard our conversation, I am unable to 
say; but after a time, he leaned over and tapped 
my companion on the shoulder, saying, ‘Ex- 
cuse me, sir, but are you not Biancialli the 
Strong Man?’ 

‘Biancialli admitted the soft impeachment 

“Ts it true that you can lift two and a half 
tons in harness?’ 

= ‘Yes.’ 

“*You can hold two men at arms’ length?’ 

“"l can.’ 

““And put up five hundred pounds with one 
arm?’ 

eae. {- 

“*~Then,’ concluded the man with the side 
whiskers, ‘would you kindly raise this car win 
dow for me?” 

Everybody's Magazine 


“T will not stand it, Doyle, and I give you to 
know quite plainly that, if it wasn’t for the 
years and years that you have been in my em- 
ploy, you’d have gone long ago!” 

London Opinion. 


BOOK LABELS 


Our display cards, showing sixteen bookish 
designs, will be found at: 
Fred. Loeser’s Yale Co-operative 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Association 
Woodward & Lorthrop New Haven, Conn. 
Washington, D.C. Walter R.Miller&Co. 
Dulany & Co. Binghamton, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. St. Paul Book and 
Johnson's Book Store Stationery Co. 
Springfield, Mass. St. Paul, Minn. 


If your dealer does not carry them, send us two-cent stamp 
for catalogue. (Special designs made to order) 


The American Book Plate Co. 
1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 
RN EERE TREN SE nT RR AT 
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BABIES REVEL IN IT! 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder. Soothing, Comforting. Allays 
irritation. Prevents chafing. For Mother’s use also. Substitutes rob you. 
Insist on Mennen’s. Sample box for 2c. stamp. Try Mennen’s (Borated) 
Skin Soap, (blue wrapper). Especially prepared for the Nursery. No samples, 


Sold for 25 Cents Everywhere or by Mail 
GERHARD MENNEN CO. Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 


When writ'ng to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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GENUINE SWISS 
Is 


MILK CHOCOLATE 


AILLER’S is a food as well as a con- 
fection. It is equally as good for 
children as for grown-ups. 
Save the tissue-paper wrappers—a %4-lb 
cake of CAILLER’S will be sent you, 
postpaid, upon receipt of 100 wrappers. 


FREE—send your name and address, 
and we'll mail you FREE a very liberal 
sample cake. 


J. H. FREYMANN 


Agent for the U.S.A. 


60 University Place New York 


The LINDSAY Hose 


===; Supporters 


are the standard of ex- 
cellency—allare equip- 
ped with the Spring 
Loop and Flexible Felt 
Button, which prevent 
cutting or tearing the 
finest hosiery. The 
material and workman- 
ship are guaranteed. 


Lindsay Supporters 
are made in every style 
and color wanted. 


Can be had at any 


first-class store. 


Look on the Loop 
for the Trade Mark— 
“Lindsay”— and accept 
no substitute. 


Cc. J. HALEY & CO., Makers 
373-375 Broadway NEW YORK 


THE Tour oF A SMILE. 

My Papa smiled this morning when 
He came downstairs, you see, 

At Mamma; and when he smiled then 
She turned and smiled at me; 

And when she smiled at me I went 
And smiled at Mary Ann 

Out in the kitchen, and she lent 
It to the hired man. 


So then he smiled at some one who 
He saw when going by, 

Who also smiled and ere he knew 
Had twinkles in his eye; 

So he went to his office then 
And smiled right at his clerk, 

Who put some more ink on his pen 
And smiled back from his work. 


So when his clerk went home he smiled 
Right at his wife, and she 

Smiled over at their little child 
As happy as could be; 

And then their little child, she took 
The smile to school, and when 

She smiled at Teacher from her book 
Teacher smiled back again. 


And then the teacher passed on one 
To little James McBride, 

Who couldn’t get his lessons done 
No matter how he tried; 

And Jamesy took it home and told 
How Teacher smiled at him 

When he was tired, and didn’t scold, 


” 


But said: “Don’t worry, Jim! 


And when I happened to be there 
That very night to play, 
His mother had a smile to spare 
Which came across my way; 
And then I took it after while 
Back home, and Mamma said: 
“Here is that very selfsame smile 
Come back with us to bed!” 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Old Lady—“What is the title of the picture, 
dear ?” 

Daughter—“ ‘Dogs,’ after Sir Edw. Land- 
seer.” 

Old Lady—“I can see the dogs, but where on 
earth is Landseer ?” M. A. 


Or Two Evits CHoosE— 

“Of two alternatives—go between,” sagely ob- 
served Robert Edeson, appearing in “The 
Offenders.” “Once, on the road, we were going 
through an asylum. 

“We got some sad cases,’ said the attendant, 
and opened the door to the first cell. 

“Inside was a man sitting on a stool and gaz- 
ing vacantly at the wall. 

“‘Sad story,’ said the attendant; ‘he was in 
love with a girl, but she married another man 
and he lost his reason from grief.’ 

“We stole out softly and proceeded to the 
next inmate. This cell was thickly padded, and 
the man within was stark, staring mad. 

“‘*Who is this?’ we inquired. 

“‘This,’ replied the attendant—‘this is the 
other man.’” Ladies’ Home Journal. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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and Rugs 










Grass Carpets 


Can You Think of Anything 
More Cozy and Inviting 


than to have your cottage in the country or bungalow by the ‘seashore 
aa completely furnished with 










& Rugs 


The natural characteristics of 
SN CREX suggest a cool, refresh- 
an ing atmosphere, while 
convenience and_ refined 4 
taste demand its use ‘during the Summer months throughout the £ 
house and on the porches. 


Rags: In all sizes, of exclusive designs and beautiful colors. 
Carpets: Solid colors- plain and striped effects—in all widths. 


Caution: Avoid imitations—Look for GRES label. Saad 
For Sale Everywhere. Send for free Booklet B, beautifully illustrated. . . 2 bE 
CREX CARPET COMPANY, 377 Broadway, New York ’ Pe 
VX) a 
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TAFFETA 


Petticoats 


The women of America now buy 
Heatherbloom Petticoats in prefer- 
ence to those of silk, for Heather- 
bloom has the same rich colorings, 
sheen, brilliancy and frou-frou, with 
three times silk’s durability at one- 
third silk’s cost. 

‘ Every genuine Heatherbloom Taf- 
| feta Petticoat bears this woven SILK 


a label, white lettering on black ground. 
Look for it. 


glLOOM 


yagi HEATHER 
Silk label TRADE MARK 


EVERY PETTICOAT GUARANTEED 


For Spring and Summer wear Heatherbloom Petticoats are being shown in a most 
bewildering assortment of colors, modish pastel shades, stripes and fancies, richly 
embroidered or severely plain. Elaborateness determines prices—$2 and up. 


Ask for a Heatherbloom Petticoai—do not accept a substitute—the 
label will protect you. If your dealer does not have Heatherbloom 
Petticoats send us his name and we will see that you are supplied. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago. 
Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics. 


ee a Ln ce 
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What a difference the ANGELUS makes! To enliven the Summer _hospitalities— 
fo make your leisure best worth while. To play it perfectly needs only love for music, 
not training, and all the world’s best compositions are subject to anyone’s desire to play! 





The New 88-Note 


ANGELUS PLAYER PIANO 


The piano anyone can play artistically with personal expression 
The ANGELUS may be familiar to you by hearsay, by repute. You have doubtless heara 


it played and admired its artistic musical facility. But, not until you yourself have called at 
the ANGELUS dealer's in your city to have explained to you these wonderful features found 
only in the ANGELUS, can you really know this marvelous instrument for all that it is. 


THE —which gives personal control of artistic THE —which “ brings out ” the melody and 
PHRASING  {tempo—the delicate variations of time MELODANT subdues the accompaniment. 
LEVER necessary to beauty of interpretation. THE upon which all changes of musical 
THE and the Responsive Pedals—_ | ARTISTYLE expression are so plainly and simply 
MELODY which make easy all those expressive MUSIC ROLLS marked that perfect interpretation is 
BUTTONS variations of tone, from loudest to softest. easy, natural. 


It is these wonderful devices that will determine the ANGELUS as your absolute choice among player-pianos. 


Send for name of nearest representative and descriptive book of 
the Knabe-Angelus, the Emerson-Angelus, and the Angelus Piano 
Owners of ANGELUS instruments using 58-note rolls put up in black boxes will hear something to their advantage by writing direct to us 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CoO. (Business Established 1877) MERIDEN, CONN. 
Regent House Regent Street London 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 





GOING 


By 
REX BEACH 


* ~ This’ new story is all about a house-party on a Western ranch—they are 
young people. Trouble arises from the fact that the hero has led his frie 
_is an ‘athlete, when, as a matter of fact, he never did anything more athle 


SOM 


A Romance 


of Strenuous 
Affection 


jolly group of | 
to believe he 
then lead the 


‘cheering for the others. His predicament and that of a fat man who is with him as _ his’ 


“trainer 
'~Fenderson. Post 8vo. Cloth. 


form a humorous yk ae for a dashing love poapanee. Many sketches by Ma 


THE RAMRODDERS 


A New Novel by HOLMAN DAY 2 


At last comes a political novel that tells an exciting story. The Big of youth—in love 


“and in affairs—is bound up in the life struggle of the easy boss— 
” election. This big novel is remarkable a 


~ on at a “perfectly manage 


kind who casualiy loo! 
for its humor. Not in 


emit has there been a character to equal Thelismer Thornton in poltited quaint, incisive say-> 


He is a Maine type, pictured full-length in this novel, and 
“I'd haye played the game different 
Cloth. $1.50. 


“trem Bangor to San Francisco. 


find. the angels.” With frontispiece. Post Svo. 


Cavanagh, Forest Ranger 
By HAMLIN GARLAND 
Introduction by Gifford Pinchot 

The welcome to this new novel has been 
f quick, sincere, admiring. The Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald says: “His hero, Cavanagh, is a 
man of Gifford Pinchot’s own mettle.” The 
~ Philadelphia North Awmerican declares “this 
drama of the present dav deals powerfully 
and realistically with important affairs and 
elemental passions. Its hero is a type of 
the new, law-abiding, hustling West.” And 
The re Examiner finds the novel “pho- 
tographically perfect and atmospherically de- 
eo ul.” With frontispiece. Post 8vo. Cloth. 


Hearts Contending 
By GEORG SCHOCK 


A new force in the literature of the world 
is born with this romance by a new writer. 
These pages reveal an atmosphere of pastoral 
simplicity—Germans living in a Pennsylvania 
valley. But the story itself is tremendous, 
inexorable, dramatic, true. Job Heilig, the 

triarch, prosperous, strong, and ex ingly 
soot, undertakes to manage the lives of his 
children, This is the beginning of a story 
tinged with fate, moving on to a triumphant 

* end. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 


The Ship-Dwellers 
By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


The account of a Mediterranean voyage 
touching many countries, and full of descrip- 
tive color, but relying most for its excellence 
upon the many-sidedness of its author’s alert 

“and sensitive mind, and upon his unfailing 
humor. Mr. Paine describes the influence 
exerted apoe his boyish imagination by Mark 
Twain’s “Innocents Abroad.” When he grew 
up, and knew that such voyages were really 

yon ble, he prepared for a ane to 
iterranean lands. —— Crown 8yo. 

'Untrimmed edges. $1.50 n 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


gt losophy will a quoted 
angels—but I couleey 3 


s ¥ 

Bianca’s Daughter : 
By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN - 
This is a society story—plus a mystery, 
Both of these Mr. Forman does well, but | 
never before has he done them with such dis- 
tinction. A girl born to wealth, who hag 
lived in seclusion with her taciturn father,” 
comes to New York and meets—a man, natu- 
rally. But when her father hears the man’s | 

name he is furious. Strange complicatic 
come about and the story rushes on in) a” 
very original fashion. With frontispiece. © 
Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.50. i 


The O'Flynn d 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTEY 


“The O’Flynn” is a tale of love and war,” 
with a somewhat novel environment as far) 
as recent fiction is concerned. The scene 
laid in Ireland in the year 1689. Adventure} 
succeeds adventure, incident follows incident, 
till in the end, though the Stuart cause is 
lost in the waters of Boyne River, Fl 
O’Flynn, fantastically exalted from ruin 
opulence, wins the heart and the hand of : 
woman he had so loyally served and 80. 
fondly worshi With frontispiece. Post | 
8vo. Cloth. 50. iq 


Snow-Fire 
By the Author of “ The Martyrdom of 


an Empress” 
A story, intensely dramatic, set in Nd 
brilliant European diplomatic and ocial - 
world so intimately known to the author. A™ 
young Count and a Marquis, brother officers, 
are both in love with a Frincess, a beauti-~ 
ful young widow. Discovering the Count’s™ 
infatuation, a Grand Duchess, his former” 
friend, contrives to have him sent on a mis-% 
sion to the Caucasus. Others become in-™ 
volved in the.plot, and the story never halts: 
in its march to the dramatic end. With illus-— 
trations from water-color drawings by : 
author. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 
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